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10 Million People a Day 


go to the movies in this country; and say what you will about 
the quality of the average motion-picture production, it has 
an influence more profound, more deeply-rooted than the 
printed word, and is spread over a wider territory. 


The “‘pictures’”’ are the universal language; they speak to 
the heart, they stir the emotions, they leave their impress on 
the dullest intelligence. And next to the movies themselves 
are the magazines which tell about them and illustrate them 
in “‘stills.”’ 

Only one magazine in the world is devoted to the humor of 


the screen. That magazine is FILM FUN. 
It is clean, bright, sophisticated, amusing. 
It is the popular motion-picture magazine in its perfection. 
It publishes an average of fifty unique photographic illus- 
trations in each issue. 


It tells intimate facts about the famous “‘stars” of the 
screen. 

It prints the best thought of the best-known authors on all 
matters relating to the art of motion pictures. 

It is beautiful physically and it is a joy to read. 

It is neither highbrow nor lowbrow; only just human and 
entertaining. 

We believe it will be worth your while to buy a copy of 
FILM FUN at the nearest newsstand or periodical shop. We 


believe that once you have read it you will want it every month. 
Try it—today. Ask for the 


September FIT M FUN Now 


On sale (if not already sold out) by all live-wire newsdealers 
and booksellers 
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“Fifth Avenue on a Midsummer Night”’ 


If there is any one street in America which belongs to no one single twilight, ““The Avenue’ undergoes a sudden, magical change—becomes 
locality, but to the nation as a whole, it is Fifth Avenue, New York City, mysterious, exotic, extraordinarily fascinating. “Some South American 
and particularly in the vacation months when visitors from all parts of capital it might almost be,” says Robert Cortes Holliday in commenting 
the country make a great summer resort of “Little Old Bagdad on the oon this interesting metamorphosis in this issue in a delightful contri- 
Subway.” Then, as the suffused glow of early evening deepens into bution, for which Walter Jack Duncan has supplied the illustrations. 
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“‘The Party of the Third Part’’ 


HE forthcoming decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the cases sent up to it by the 
operation of the Kansas Industrial Relations 

Court are of equal interest to capital, to labor, and to 
what Governor Henry Allen, the originator of the 
Kansas court, describes as “the party of the third 
part.” 

The Kansas court, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
recall, is a device to protect the public in cases of dis- 
pute which threaten seriously to affect the production 
or distribution of the necessaries of life, and it grew 
out of the coal strike in Kansas, in 1919, which menaced 
the people of Kansas with being cut off from coal in 
midwinter. The law makes it possible to punish as 
conspirators strikers who combine to stop work under 
such circumstances; at the same time the court may 
compel employers to pay what it considers reasonable 
wages even when these are higher than those for which 
labor is obtainable in the open “market.” And it may 
even take over and administer businesses necessary to 
the public, the owners of which refuse to pay wages 
which the court considers reasonable. 

Cases involving both aspects of the law—the work- 
man’s “right to strike,” and the State’s right to inter- 
fere with private business—are now awaiting the 
decision of the Federal court. The law was sustained 
by the highest court of Kansas. 

Radical labor and the more conservative employers 
are equally opposed to the law, while the Kansas 
“public” appears to be in favor of it. The upholding 
of the law by the Federal court would give a new in- 
terpretation to the State’s police power, and represent 
a development in the relations of capital, labor, 
and the public almost revolutionary in its character. 


Public Service Salesmanship 
ON’T knock your competitor is an elementary 
rule of decent business, but the men who run 
our politics for us have never heard of it. Knock- 
ing a competitor’s goods is the only rule they know. 
“Turn the rascals out,” is the apex of constructive 
statecraft. 

In lines other than politics a salesman would expect 
to make good on his samples or else never show his 
face in that territory again, but the men who sell pub- 
lic service—in other words, the political campaign 
managers—drum trade with a sample case filled with 
knocks for the opposition and consider their work 
done once they have landed the public’s order. How 
the order is filled never troubles them; that’s the 
shipping department’s business. Indeed, as like as 
not, they will flash samples during the campaign of 
goods which their party doesn’t carry in stock at all, 
and can’t deliver. 

The queer part of it is that we, the customers, don’t 


seem to mind. No matter how great the discrepancy 


2 
§ AA? 


in quality between the sample shown and the goods 
ultimately delivered, we give the glib public service 
salesman the same old glad hand when he comes around 
If he knocks his competitor hard enough, we 


again. 
reward him with an order. He might almost be justi- 
fied in boasting, “A fooled customer is our best 


advertisement.” 


Henry the Simple 


T is impossible to guess what Henry Ford would be 
I doing now had he been elected to the Senate. 
The influence of environment often completely 
alters a man’s character and proclivities. But outside 
the Senate he is doing what he can in his particular 
sphere as manufacturer and railroad proprietor to cut 
the cost of living for his countrymen. 

The trouble with Henry seems to be that he’s what 
the psychologists call a hyperkinetic—one whose 
thought and the action with which he puts it into 
effect are almost simultaneous. With him it is “no 
sooner said than done.” 

Perhaps this is the reason why the idea of Henry 
Ford sitting in the United States Senate strikes some 
people as being quite the funniest thing they ever 
heard. Not a Senator but has promised his constituents 
to do what he could to cut the cost of living. Only 
with the Senator it is no sooner said than—postponed. 


Motor Camps 

HE motor camp idea is spreading like smiles. 

7 Cities, villages and Yahoo Centre are furnishing 

sylvan dells with hospitable zeal and planting 

signs shrieking ‘‘Welcome!’’—meaning that motorists 

may camp under them. The recipe is one old park, a 

cook stove, a tree as leafy as Omar's, a pump and a 

gypsy atmosphere. The theory is that man wants but 

little here below—and his lady-love belongs to the 
brotherhood. 

It is foretold that there will be camping parks from 
coast to coast and criss-cross—that nomadic hosts will 
take to the road because it is cheaper than paying rent, 
that communities will migrate on wheels and swoop 
from clime to clime. with a swish that would make 
Genghis Khan dizzy 

Undoubtedly exuberance exaggerates the possibilities 
and in one Western State, at least, it is damaging the 
cause. For high house rents aside, the provision in 
motor parks of cafeterias, dance halls, community 
kitchens, laundries, pools and all the flowing scenery 
of a roof garden is not likely to attract that large ele- 
ment among our modern nomads that goes motor- 
camping to escape just such associations. 

If we Americans ever do become a migratory folk, 
flitting flivverwise from roost to roost, it will be in 
search of the privacy and peace which our present 
civilization denies us and only unadulterated nature 
can offer. 
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FIFTH AVENUE ON A MIDSUMMER NIGHT 
By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


















The beginning of “the Avenuc”—Washington Square. 








He is humorous and a quaint 

figure that invites me. Vener- 
able, with the polished manners of an 
ancient, highly respectable, fatherly ser- 
vitor; smoking a pipe, garbed in a coach- 
man’s coat with large silver buttons and 
a voluminous skirt; crowned with a very 
squat sort of top-hat, very much curving 
outward at the lid and curling upward 
about the brim. Suggests a monkey hat. 
He stands in a limply bow-legged fash- 
ion, as though not altogether at home 
on the ground. A being oddly out of the 
past. 

Behind him, in the long line of somno- 
lent taxi-cabs awaiting fares along the 
curb at Madison Square, one of those 
delightful, open, low-swung, horse-drawn 
vehicles—victorias—which were the fash- 
ionable thing at the period named by 
Mrs. Wharton, “The Age of Innocence.” 
The shafts come forward with a florid 
curve like the flourish of old-time pen- 
manship. A very tall whip rises likea 


°s Kite is Kerrige, sir? Drive?” 


towering growing stem from beside the 
coachman’s elevated seat, and droops 
gracefully over at the top. The bony 
horse dozes. 

It had been years and years since I 
had ridden in such a craft as this. The 
mid-summer evening was very warm. 
This seemed a pleasant way to take the 
air. Also there was a suggestion of ad- 
venture about the idea of such an amus- 
ing perambulation. If you get into a 
taxi you simply go somewhere right off. 
If you embark in such an affair as this 
you cast yourself upon the waters, so to 
say, and await developments. So I got 
in. And at a funny jog-trot we started 
off, up Fifth Avenue. 

Rolling along in a victoria in the po- 
etry of the evening, I discovered, is very 
likely to put one into a mood of reverie. 
One is alone, in a manner of speaking, 
with the city. And I thought, dreamily, 
of a number of things. 

Once upon a time two young men jour- 
neyed out of the rolling stretches of the 


Middle West and advanced upon the 
metropolis. Young, oh, very young men 
they were! And even in the classic way 
were they bent upon the ancient quest 
of conscious talent. I don’t know so 
much about that talent of theirs now, 
but it was plainly visible to them then. 

Alphonse Daudet, was it not, who, 
having no shoes, came up to Paris at 
the age of twenty to seek his literary 
fortunes, in a pair of india-rubbers? 
These two young men whom I recall 
were adequately equipped with shoes, 
but they were as innocent of any knowl- 
edge of the world as any tender shoot 
who ever came ‘to town. Though they 
would not have been thought so for the 
world! 

As was the homely and pleasant cus- 
tom in those days in their part of the 
world when one went from home on a 
journey, their mothers had put up for 
each of them a toothsome dinner, of 
fried chicken, in a discarded cardboard 
shoe-box. But these youths had ad- 
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vanced, in their spirit, far beyond such 
simplicity. The public humiliation which 
they felt would be theirs in eating a meal 
of this character before a sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan audience of persons 
in a car bound for New York was not to 
be put upon them. When the last scat- 
tering outposts of their native town had 
been safely left behind they raised their 
car window and slyly cast their tenderly 
freighted shoe-boxes from them. Then 
they proudly went right into the “diner” 
and each had a_ dollar table d’hote 
dinner—which -was the smart, though 
rather expensive, thing in those days. 

Very nearly got off the train at Newark, 
they did, as they had never heard that 
word before, and mistook it for the name 
of the city of their destination. In this 
they were blessed: it was some years 
before the Hudson tubes, and they en- 
tered the gates of Manhattan (dominated 
then by the World building) by means of 
the Jersey City ferry. 

Very young, and very “provincial” 
indeed, they were. For all of this, you 
must know, was twenty and some years 
ago. Before Indianapolis and Kansas 
City and St. Louis and Denver and 
Omaha, and town and hamlet in between, 
became as they are to-day—in habit 
and thought and feeling a family of 
first-rate cities, no less modern than any 
other. So it was that our two young 
arrivals in that New York of yesterday 
had never seen a hansom cab. “Hacks,” 
of course, were not altogether unfamiliar 
at home. You went, chiefly, to funerals 
in them. But “hansoms,” and fabled 
unicorns, what were they? 

“See,” said one of our 
travelers to the other, “that funny look- 
ing buggy coming along!” That, a 
“buggy,” you recall, was the name given 
by our sires to a light, domestic vehicle, 





new-blown 















usually with a hood. 

Now one of these two 
beguiling young men, as 
doubtless ‘you have dis- 
cerned, was (“God 
help thee, Elia, how art 
thou changed!) my- 
self. The other, the gen- 
tleman for whose pic- 
tures I am writing this 
article. Henry, in that 
most entertaining of 
books, Samuel Merwin’s 
“TemperamentalHenry” 
—Henry upon his arri- 
val in “li'l ol’ New 
York,” a thorough man 
of the world, after trav- 
eling on the most exclu- 
sive and expensive ves- 
tibuled train in the 
world, wanted to see at 
once the Navy Yard, and 
Central Park and Dead 
Man’s Curve and the 
Bowery and _ Doctor 
Parkhurst’s church. We 
wanted to see Coney 
Island and—Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

When, in those brave 
days of something under 
twenty-one, we went 
forth arm in arm to view 























the great city, and ac- 
tually stood opposite 
that dingy pile, the Wal- 
dorf, and asked a passer- 
by if that was the Wal- 
dorf, and he said “Yes,” 
we could hardly believe that we actually 
did stand opposite to the Waldorf. Well, 
I suppose the thought in my mind be- 
hind this rigmarole of reminiscence was 
that I have in my time known many 


Only a few years ago the “Flatiron Building” was one of 
the modern wonders of the world—the tallest sky-scraper on 
earth. To-day, compared with its mighty neighbors, it might 


be referred to as almost a pigmy. 


Fifth Avenues, all of them impressive. 
Many Fifth Avenues! Suppose I should 
make chance acquaintance with a man 
in Khorasan, or some such place as that. 
And suppose he said to me: “Ah, yes! 
I have been on your 





of surging crowds and sinister noises. 


charming resting-place. 








To those strangers who have seen only busy downtown Manhattan, New York is a roaring city—a place 
Those who are better acquainted with the metropolis know that 
there are many delightful oases, where there is peace. Here is one of them, which, at certain hours, is a 
It is the corner of 110th Street and Fifth Avenue. 


Fifth Avenue.” Sup- 
pose he said no more 
of this than that. 
Would I have any dis- 
tinct idea of the pic- 
ture in his mind. I'd 
not. And yet I usually 
turn up and down “‘the 
avenue” at least a cou- 
ple of timesaday. . . . 
Though if, instead, at 
one time I had “‘spent”’ 
a couple of weeks in 
Ss om New York very proba- 
aE bly I should feel that 
both this gentleman 
and I had “‘seen”’ Fifth 
Avenue—that glamor- 
orous national posses- 
sion of ours, the most 
gorgeous and imposing 
show-street in the land. 

He might, this gen- 
tleman in Khorasan, 
have come upon the 
avenue when first I 
did. When, _ then, 
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Unfortunately all of the mighty avenue is not beautiful. 
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This is its “other end.” 


ant, little, humor- 
tricks with 
= 4 man’s little sculp- 
= tures, tilting tall, 
white, sugar-loaf 
hats over the eyes 
of the Library 

\ lions, and so on. 
s |\ \ On such a day 
what charming, 
painter’s or etch- 
er’s .accents the 
little, dark, ani- 
mated silhouettes! 

Fifth Avenue is 
a weird spectacle, 
usually, on the 
Fourth of July. 
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Twenty-third street was the very acme 
of fashionable shopping thoroughfares. 
Indeed, this was the period when the 
Charles Dana Gibson heroes of Richard 
Harding Davis in their globe-trotting 
ever sighed for a sight of Madison Square 
—to their mind (as the Café de la Paix 
is to the Parisian) the center of the in- 
habited world. 

The physical character of the Fifth 
Avenue of that yesterday conveyed much 
more consistently an idea than the 
multifarious avenue of to-day. It con- 
noted something aristocratic without 
alloy. Suppose our Khorasan friend’s 
recollection of it dated from that period. 
Could he readily visualize the avenue as 
we know it now? The long march of re- 
cent “loft” buildings, extending up al- 
most to where, at Thirty-fourth street, 
fashionable traffic used to thin, the med- 
ley of multitudinous business signs all 
ending in “berg” or “stein” or “sky.” 
Near to the illustrious Holland House 
that he remembers—now the “Fairy- 
land Cafeteria.” The frequent furniture 
auctioneers, “premium parlors,” “chain 
stores,” “buffet lunches,” “‘self service’ 
and “automat” restaurants. That mam- 
moth spectacle of frowsiness at the noon 
hour: the dense promenade of hordes 
and hordes of unkempt alien-tongued 
garment workers on this once patrician 
pavement! 

Above this polyglot scene, up the 
slope and extending far beyond the crest 
of Murray Hill, an avenue populous, 
vivacious, fair, majestic, ornate beyond 
any conception of our Khorasanian’s 
fancy. And below, reaching from about 
Twelfth street down to Washington arch, 
a stretch of the avenue which even now 
has changed mysteriously little (in arch- 
itectual effect) since 1845. 

The literature of Fifth Avenue, I recall, 
is (naturally) far from meager. But there 
is a curious oversight in nearly all that 
has been written about Fifth Avenue. 
It is this: The avenue has been con- 
sidered as changing only with the years, 
through the march of commerce, and 
by the hand of man. And thus much 
sense of its deep fascination and surpass- 
ing beauty is lost. 


blocks. A good 
white Christmas it 
should be. Fifth 
Avenue is wholly 
beautiful 

- snow, 


No account, or very little account, 
has been taken of its intensely varied 
appeal through the seasons. How many 
Fifth Avenues are there in a year? There 
is that Fifth Avenue the approach of 
which haunts you with the realization 
that you ought to get something new to 
wear. The Fifth Avenue of Easter morn- 
ing, I mean. The “Easter parade,” of 
course, is a spectacle which has become 
a national institution, and is featured 
in the picture sections of the newspapers. 
A pageant of color, a decree of the sea- 
son’s fashions, and a scene symbolic of 
the traditions of our civilization. Though 
everybody in it, I suspect, is not an arbi- 
ter of the mode; and doubtless many 
present do not deeply ponder it as a rite 
of Christendom. Anyhow, it is univer- 
sally understood to be something un- 
usual, a show to be apprehended for its 
seasonable effect. 


Uncanny, in fact; 
so startlingly empty is it of human life. 
What is that story of Conan Doyle’s, 
“The Poison Belt,” or something like 
that? The one in which two men move 
through a great modern city of which 
the entire population has suddenly per- 
ished within doors. Comes into your 
mind, that story. Also, slight sounds 
ring loud; The avenue seems to stretch 
a great way; and you have distinctly an 
impression of seeing in a glare the faces 
of the buildings now for the first time. 

But not this Fourth just passed, which 
was probably the most humorous day 
the avenue has ever known, the occasion 
of the “personal liberty” anti-Volstead, 
““We-are-Tired-of-Home-Brew” parade. 
An avalanche of motley marchers, male 
and female, white, black and mulatto, 
in a most miscellaneous variety of uni- 

(Concluded on page 243) 





Fifth Avenue in 
December—the in- 
spiriting scene of the 
hurly-burly “Christ- 
mas rush.” A 
ceaseless cinema of 
hurrying, rosy, 
happy faces. Then, 
suddenly, what an- 
other Fifth Avenue 
on Christmas Day! 
Still. A figure, or a 
couple, only here 
and there, crossing 
the empty street 
very likely between 





tual detail lost in a 
simple scheme of 
delicate _ coloring, 
its buildings flow- 
ing together as if 
hewn from one piece 
by some Titanic 
Rodinesque _ sculp- 
tor, who very fre- 
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“Here comes the parade!” 
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ITALY HALTS AT THE BRINK 





Giolitti—Italy’s “Old For.” 


No Danger of Revolution There, Says Giolitti 
By PAXTON HIBBEN, F.R.G.S. 


Just before the last elections the Fascisti bluffed the radicals by staging great demonstrations all 
over Italy, This particular one was snapped in Rome. 


7 X YOPS are wops,” we have al- 
ways been used to saying, 
“and it doesn’t make very 
much difference what they do. It doesn’t 
mean anything, anyhow.” 

But a year ago, in March and April, 
the world in general got the shock of its 
life when the workmen in the metal 
industries of Northern Italy walked into 
the factories one fine day and took charge 
of them. Labor was going to run the 
business. Moscow had moved to Milan. 

It was a poor moment for rash ideas 
of this sort to be let loose in a world 
still jumpy after the sad collapse of 


Denikin and the general triumph of Bol- 
shevism against the reactionary move- 
ment in Russia. There was something 
distinctly disconcerting about the idea 
of the workmen in the automobile fac- 
tories of Detroit, for example, or the 
textile mills of New Enlgand, following 
suit and taking over the management 
of the business. Italy was setting a 
mighty dangerous example, and wops 
suddenly came to be very important 
people. 

“We Italians have lots more common 
sense than we generally get credit for,” 
Senator Bergamini, the owner of the 





reactionary Giornale d’ Italia, told me 
the other day. ‘We are always rushing 
full tilt towards some abyss or other— 
but you will notice that we always stop 
on the brink.” 

That is just what happened in Italy 
last year. Nitti, whose wishy-washy 
policy is held responsible for a good deal 
of what happened gave way to Italy’s 
grand old man, Giovanni Giolitti, who 
promptly took the wind out of the sails 
of the “revolution” by giving the dis- 
contented workmen a temporary repre- 
sentation on the administrative staffs of 
the great metal industries, and promising 
that the next Congress would pass a law 
making this labor participation in indus- 
try permanent. It was a very clever 
move on the part of the “old fox,” as 
his enemies call Giolitti, because it split 
the socialist party into those who thought 
they had gained enough and the out and 
out communists, who wanted a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, labor management 
of all factories, banks, and everything 
else. The whole revolutionary move- 
ment in Italy seemed to blow up in mere 
talk. 

Then the reaction set in. Prices were 
still outrageously high. Strike followed 
strike. Production was at a standstill 
despite the fact that the workmen had 
returned the factories to their owners 
again. Profiteers waxed fat and taxes 
grew heavier and heavier. 

At this juncture a few ex-officers of 
the army (and some who are still officers), 
some of the students in the various uni- 
versities, a certain number of clever poli- 
ticians ready to profit from any oppor- 
tunity to get ahead, and a vast number 
of dissatisfied people whose sole aim was 
to get the cost of living down a little 


A group of Fascisti with a Fascista—a girl member of the famous 
Most of the active members of the active Fascisti are 
ex-army officers in the war or university students. “‘Fascio,” it will be 
recalled, is the Italian word for the axe surrounded by a bundle of 


organization. 
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Giolitti and some of his cabinet members in the Chamber of Deputies. “There is no more danger 

of revolution in Italy,” says the ex-Premier, “than there is in America or Spain or any 

other country where the normal functions of economic life have been suspended for five years, 
due to war conditions.” Giolitti is in the centre of the photograph. 


nearer the pay envelope, formed an or- 
ganization known as the ‘“‘Fascio di Com- 
battimento” with the declared intention 
of cleaning up all socialists, communists, 
anarchists and labor generally, as well as 
all profiteers. 

And then the real trouble started. 
The ‘‘Fascisti” went about their program 
with force. In Milan, there was a regular 
battle that resulted in several deaths. 


sticks, carried as a sign of office by the ancient Roman Lictors. 
significance of the bundle of sticks was that, while one stick could easily 
be broken, a compact bundle of sticks could not. The motto of the ‘‘Fas- 
cisti’’—the members of the Fascio organization—is “Break, not bend!’ 


In Florence, Trieste and Genoa, all 
communist strongholds, bomb-throwing 
became an out- and in-door sport. With 
the Fascisti dragging street-car conduc- 
tors from the trams and beating them up 
and generally marching through the 
streets armed with heavy canes and carry- 
ing a black flag, looking for trouble, 
there was no difficulty whatever in finding 
it. The communists met them more 


The 
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than half way, and there was a sort of 
sporadic civil war on a miniature scale 
which certainly was bad for the tourist 
trade. 

“You don’t really think there will be 
trouble?” a gentle little lady in a black 
dress, spectacles and her Baedeker in a 
reticule, asked me, in Naples. She was 
conducting a bevy of school girls from 
Montgomery, Ala., and other points south 
on a “See Europe in Six Weeks”’ trip, and 
civil war was not on her schedule. “I 
should hate to turn the corner of the Via 
Guicciardini, in Flor- 
ence, and run into a 
machine gun.” 

“Madame,” I re- 
plied, “I don’t know. 
But I'll tell you what 
T'lido. Tl find out 
for you.” 

And so I went to 
old Giovanni Gio- 
litti, the Fox, since 
deposed as premier, 
who knows his Ital- 
ians as no one else in 
Italy does, and told 
him about the lady 
with her fluttering 
charges from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and 
thousands of other 
Americans who are 
piling over to Europe 
intent upon getting a 
whole pocketful of 
paper lire for a dollar 
bill, and then buying 
imitation coral and 
celluloid tortoise-shell 
combs with them. 

“In the United 
States,” I told him, 
“we don’t know just 
what to make of all 
this business in Italy. 
First you have what looks like a com- 
munist revolution that suddenly peters 
out, and now for no reason at all, when 
everything seemed settled, you begin 
having little riots all over the place and 
making traveling ladies nervous, and 
there is a lot of talk about what the Fas- 
cisti are going to do, as if they were a 
sort of Ku-Klux-Klan, or something. 
What’s it all about? I came over here 
to see a revolution, but Italy looks to me 
like Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on a Sun- 
day afternoon. Are you going to have 
this revolution, or aren’t you—because 
if not, I want to be on my way!” 

Giolitti, who speaks English as well as 
anybody, and who had understood every 
word, just laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you.” And 
because once he got started he said some 
very important things indeed that for 
the first time, so far as I know at least, 
make the whole Italian situation quite 
clear, I shall put them down here all 
in a lump. 


“The economic situation which has 


A Fascisti meeting. 


followed the war in Italy,” Giolitti ex- 
plained, “‘is essentially the same as the 
economic situation which has followed 
the war everywhere else in the world. 
There is no more danger of revolution in 
Italy than there is in America or Spain 
or any other country where the normal 
functions of economic life have been sus- 
pended for five years, due to war condi- 
tions. 

“Quite on the contrary, here in Italy 
there is even less possibility of revolution 
simply because the particular troubles 


material for their plants to turn out what- 
ever was required for military operations 
and for the life of a country in a state of 
war. 

“This certainty of work on the one 
hand, and of raw materials on the other, 
was, of course, an outgrowth of war 
conditions which, with peace, have dis- 
appeared. The field of industry is now 
open again, and all sorts of things are 
being manufactured whose utility is no 
longer limited by war needs. That is, 
of course, as it should be. We do not 
always, thank God, 
live in a state of war. 








Many young girls of good family who were war workers belong to the 


huge organization. Note the flags and caps. 
from which the world is suffering, which 
seem to possess the most elements of 
revolution, are industrial troubles, and 
in Italy we have already at hand a method 
for bringing into harmony the interests 
of both labor and capital, a method which 
is not nearly so fully developed in other 
countries. I mean the co-operative prin- 
ciple which, for a good many years now, 
has gained strength here in Italy, not only 
in business, but in the industrial and even 
in the agricultural fields. For you know 
in Italy a great part of the land is tilled 
on a fifty-fifty arrangement between the 
landowner and the farm laborer. Appeal- 
ing to the farm laborers, therefore, to 
demand the nationalization of the land 
falls rather flat in Italy, where farm labor 
already has its share in the productivity 
of the land on a co-operative basis. 

“But during the war a very important 
economic fact came to the fore. While 
the war lasted the workmen in industry 
were sure of their jobs, at a living wage, 
while at the same time the manufacturers 
were sure of a sufficient supply of raw 


But production under 
these altered circum- 
stances is obviously 
no longer a govern- 
ment affair. It is a 
private enterprise. 
And it is no longer 
military necessity but 
the question of profit 
which dominates in- 
dustry. 

“Here is the great 
difference —_ between 
industry in time of 
war and in time of 
peace. And _ labor, 
not only’ in Italy, 
but everywhere, has 
been slow to see this 
difference. During 
the war the laborer’s 
job was secure 
cause he was _ pro- 
ducing what was 
necessary to the life 
of the state. But to- 
day, on the other 
hand, no one is going 
to undertake _ the 
manufacture of any- 
thing unless he can 
be assured of a rea- 
sonable profit in selling his product. 
And as labor is a big element in the cost 
of manufacture, the manufacturer has 
been compelled since the war to readjust 
the wages he pays to labor according 
to the market price he can get for his 
goods. 

“Now, what happened in Italy was 
that, while this process of readjustment 
was going on here (as it has been going on 
all over the world), labor, unconvinced of 
the necessity for any such reduction of 
wages in certain industries which had 
gone ahead throughout the war without 
readjustments unfavorable to labor, asked 
to be shown that there was, now, an im- 
perative need to get back to the normal 
relationship of wages to profits, which is 
the basis of all business. Certainly there 
was nothing revolutionary in this re- 
quest. And it was to give the laborer 
the opportunity to be convinced that the 
so-called ‘industrial control’ decree was 
put into effect, and the so-called ‘Law 
of Industrial Control’ proposed. 


(Concluded on page 245) 
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By JACK BECHDOLT 
Illustrations by VAUX WILSON 
DISTASTE for the whole silly There was a toy then extraor- 
business had been growing on dinarily popular, the old-fash- 
me as winter months turned to ioned  planchette _ re-christened } 
spring. What had begun as an ex- Quija board. McNabb had 


cellent jest succeeded all too well. At 
first incredulous, believing the applause I 
won a subtle effort to jeer me, then 
amazed at the gullibility of six friends, 
who to my mind represented more than a 
fair average of human intelligence and 
scientific knowledge, finally I had become 
a little disgusted. That lovely evening 
of early June nothing would have induced 
me to repeat the ridiculous performance 
save a promise made days before. I was 
extremely fond of my host and hostess, 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvard L. Fleming, and I 
had promised. 

But it was with extraordinary reluc- 
tance, and fully an hour later than the 
appointment, that I went to Dr. Fleming’s 
modest brick residence on West Eleventh 
street. 

My story really begins some eight or 
nine months before that night, at the time 
intellectual America suffered an infection 
imported from over-seas, the sharp revival 
of interest in spirit manifestations. It 
was one of the curious psychological after- 
maths of the Great War. The world was 
sick with it. Wherever one went there was 
talk of clairvoyants and clairaudients, of 
auras, spirit photographs and all the 
hundred and one varieties of materializa- 
tion. Poor humanity in mourning weeds 
stetched out its hands, opened its heart, 
turned eyes blinded by salt tears toward 
the Other World and begged for one 
feeble sign that would give consolation. 

My own services for my country were 
negligible. My unit never got over-seas. 
Those of my friends who went came back 
to me, sound and whole. Our circle was 
not touched by death and our position 
toward the phenomena was purely that of 
intellectual curiosity and a normal amount 
of sympathy. 

Of our seven I was the greatest scoffer. 

The thing began—as it ended—at Dr. 
Fleming’s. We were all there that eve- 
ning, a dull, distressful evening a few 
days after the first of January, an evening 
when the cannel coal fire in the doctor's 
library grate made the room a snug refuge 


from weather and cares. The Doctor and 


Mrs. Fleming, whose brown hair is 
streaked with gray; their daughter 


Dorothy, engaged to marry Bob Towne, 
the lawyer; Billy McNabb, the artist; 
Helen Adair.a welfare worker,and I stared 
at the red coals and tried to throw off the 
mental depression that follows the excite- 
ment attending the birth of a new year. 


brought one to entertain us after 
dinner and I think we all had 
smiled a little at his simplicity. I 
remember a general disinclina- 
tion to try the game which I 
ended by volunteering to act as 
the operator, purely 
out of friendly desire 
to be entertaining. 

We took _ seats 
about the Doctor’s 
big library table and 
the only light was 
from the grate and 
the low-hung chande- 
lier with an inverted 
bell shade that cast a 
strong radiance di- 
rectly down- 
ward, leaving the rest 
of the room in warm, 
rich shadows. I 
rested my hands 
lightly on the plan- 
chette and we sat in 
silence, feeling rather 
foolish. 

Nothing happened. 
I knew nothing would 
happen, at least until 
I willed it to happen. 

From under my 
lashes I looked about the circle wondering 
where to begin. I began with Helen 
Adair because it chanced that day I had 
seen Helen enter a florist’s. She had not 
seen me. I also knew that her aunt had 
been seriously ill, close to dying, and was 
now gradually recovering in a hospital 
out in Westchester. By a little deduction 
I made Ouija deliver a message that 
appeared to reveal more than 
humanly possible. Encouraged by that 
success, guided by intimate knowledge of 
six friends, I produced more messages 
that were recognized with astonishment. 
The applause turned my head. I worked 
hard that evening with the specious zeal 
one brings to an idle game performed for 
the plaudits of friends. 

Before we separated, and we did not 
leave the table until close to midnight, I 
confessed everything. 

“It’s pure fraud, 100 per cent. fraud,” I 
insisted. ‘‘My hands moved this writing 
board exactly as my will dictated. What- 
ever truth there is in these messages was 
entirely my own knowledge, observation 
and deductions. There was not 


was 


one 


always banked on your brains. 














“Helen,” I ar- 

gued, “let the 

others fool them- 
selves if they want 
to. It amuses them 
for the time. They 
get a little thrill out of 
at. But you—why, 
you're intelligent! I've 
Don’t disappoint me now!” 


second when I resigned my will to any 
outside influence. No mind reading. No 
guessing. No spirits. Fraud!” 

Even then they did not quite believe 
me! 

I went into more detail. I described 
several instances of my guessing. All of 
them wanted to argue and to my surprise 
Dr. Fleming, of them all, was most 
argumentative. ‘Maybe you're right,” 
he would repeat, shaking his massive head, 
“maybe its all fake as you say, but there’s 
something—the way you hit that off 
about my mother . . . Brownell, it’s 
uncanny!” 

Finally I threw up my hands in disgust. 
“When a man of science, a hard-boiled 
scoffer like the Doctor insists on believing 
in bunkum,” I said, ‘“‘what’s the use! 
Let it go! I admit it, since you insist! 
Little pale green fairies in pink tights, 
wearing horn-rimmed spectacles whis- 
pered all this stuff in my ear. Somebody 
page Doctor Doyle and Sir Oliver, I’m 
disgusted with all of you!” 

In spite of all that, a few nights later 
they insisted I give an encore performance. 
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“All right,” I said to myself savagely, 
“if they want miracles, I'll give *’em 
miracles!” I did. That night I made 
Bob Towne cry out, describing to him 
how, when a boy, he want under water for 
the third time below the old mill dam and 
was fished out unconscious. The poor 
dupe actually denied he had ever told me 
the story ten years before when we were 
camping in Maine! 

“You have converted me!” Helen 
Adair told me as we walked toward her 
lodgings later. “I was always a skeptic. 
Now, I think, there is nothing left but to 
believe.” 

*‘Helen,” I argued, “‘let the others fool 
themselves if they want to. It amuses 
them for the time. They get a little 
thrill out of it. But you why, 
you're intelligent. I’ve always banked 
on your brains! Don’t disappoint me 
now! On my word of honor I tell you I 
was making up my miracles from whole 
cloth. I improvised it, wilfully, to keep 
up the game. There’s nothing more 
supernatural about it than there is in a 
loaf of bread.” 

“But there were some things,”’ she pro- 
tested, “I don’t see how in the world 
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they could possibly be fraudulent.” 
“Tell them to me. I['ll explain each 
one in detail.” She told me and I 
explained. Even she shook her 
head doubtfully. 
That will to believe, what a marvelous 
It moves mountains, says 


then 


force it is! 
the old prophet, yes! and dries the seas, 
cures the sick, makes the lame to walk, 
even transports man’sfettered soul beyond 
the farthest star. 

The more I protested my fraud the 
more they believed. They thought I 
was modest, perhaps that I was a little 
ashamed of a supernatural gift as if it 
were a deformity. More ingenious yet 
was the explanation Helen gave me one 
day when I met her coming out of Bren- 
tano’s carrying four fat volumes on 
psychic research. “I’ve just learned,” 
she said seriously, “of a type of spirit that 
plays pranks—a sort of madcap control 
that delights in practical jokes. Hal, I 
know that’s what makes you say such 
contradictory. things!” 

Under my hands the Ouija board gave 
many seances that winter. Many a tale 
I invented and plentiful were the heroes 
of history and fiction who came to talk 


229 


to us. My natural liking for research, 
the advantages of the splendid library my 
student father left me, a certain devilish 
ingenuity for the game enabled me to give 
a finished performance, guaranteed to 
thrill. 
and distinguished and I can claim the 
conversion of several noted scoffers. Al- 
ways the faithful six were there, my first 
Billy McNabb beamed during 
those evenings. As the 
game and my discoverer he claimed a 
proprietary interest. He blossomed into 
a P. T. Barnum of the occult and I was in 
his show. I grew tired of protesting the 
fraud to deaf ears. I held my tongue and 
let them believe what they pleased. 

But imagine my self-disgust, my utter 
weariness of this mountebank business! 

Honesty is a strong character trait of 
the Brownells. My father and mother 
prided themselves on their integrity. I 
was like them. Yet the more I insisted 
on the truth the more they doubted me, 
determined to believe the lie! Was ever 
a man so tangled up! 

I had decided, before Doctor Fleming’s 
invitation for that June evening, that the 

(Continued on page 244) 


Sometimes my audience was large 


converts. 
originator of 








“Fools!” I said aloud. 


“Don’t 


you see what a crude trick I’m playing youl’ Nobody heard me. 
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In this chamber a “Madam Chairman” supplants a “Mr. Chairman” and the female of the species rules supreme. It is the assembly hall of the 


temporary headquarters of the 


Women’s National Republican Club in New York City. 


THE QUEEN OF CLUBS—POLITICAL 


LUBS will soon be trumps in Amer- 
7 ican—as they long have been in 

English—politics. Historians and 
novelists dealing with party strife in 
Great Britain during the past two 
centuries have represented many of 
the most interesting events they record 
as taking place in club interiors to 
which Tories or Whigs, Conserva- 
tives or Liberals, as the case might be, 
were wont to resort. It is not too much 
to say that the decisions which, dur- 
ing the past two centuries, have most 
affected the destinies of the British 
Empire have been reached in quiet 
corners in London clubs before they 
were officially ratified in the lime- 
light that beats upon the House of 
Parliament. 

Certain Englishmen are inclined 
to credit the circumnavigation of the 
globe by Anglo-Saxon civilizers to the 
morning tub. But the Britisher goes 
from his tub to his club, and it is safe 
to say that his cold plunge has had 
no greater influence upon the destinies 
of the race than his hot tea. The 
probabilities are that he might have 
dominated half of the earth without 
his tub, but without his political club 
it is hard to believe that the English- 
man could have become a powerful factor 
in shaping the course of modern history. 

What is true of the English in this con- 
nection is more or less true of Ameri- 
cans. From the days of Hamilton and 





By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


Burr there has been a tendency in this 
country toward the formation of social 
clubs on political lines, a tendency that 
was greatly intensified after the Civil 





Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, president of the Women’s 


National Republican Club in New York City. 


War. The result is that to-day all of 
our larger cities can boast of flourishing 
social clubs whose origin was political 
and whose names indicate their alle- 
giance to the basic doctrines of either 


the Republican or the Democratic party. 

In New York City, for example, there 

flourish both a National Republican and 

a National Democratic Club, not to 
speak of the Union League and Man- 
hattan Clubs, or many minor Repub- 
lican and Democratic social organiza- 
tions which interweave the pleasures 
of club life with the sterner functions 
of partisan activity. 

Some old wiseacre—who was it? 
—asserts that Man is an imitative 
animal. By the same token, so is 
Woman. And at this historic crisis 
in the career of the gentler sex, sud- 
denly endowed with the prerogative 
of the ballot, it is interesting and en- 
lightening to watch her efforts to tread 
politically the path blazed long ago 
by enfranchised men. 

Still something of a rebel at heart, 
still suspicious, after centuries of sub- 
mersion politically, of her recent bene- 
factors, Woman finds it difficult at 
first to go forward hand in hand with 
Man along the lines of party progress. 
But she realizes, from her long and 
arduous struggle in the suffrage cru- 
sade, that, in order to register effec- 
tively as a political unit she must bow 
to the sovereignty of organization, 

that she can become a powerful factor in 
the affairs of the Republic only by the 
sacrifice of a portion, at least, of the in- 
dividualism that is characteristic of her 
sex. And so she has contracted the habit, 
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nationwide in its present manifestation, of 
exclaiming “Madam Chairman,” making 
a motion that starts a constitution and 
by-laws on their way to adoption; and, 
reseating herself, dreams, perhaps, of a 
splendid clubhouse, with sleeping rooms 
and a swimming tank, that shall come 
eventually as the glorious harvest from 
the parliamentary seed she has just sown. 


T could have been predicted last fall 

by any prophet possessing the clair- 
voyance that comes from a study of mob 
psychology that one of the results of the 
first Presidential election in which the 
women of the nation voted would be the 
formation of a national club by the 
women of the victorious party. It might 
also have been foretold with certainty 
that the women of the party going down 
to defeat last November would rise even- 
tually from the ashes of despondency to 
take the steps necessary for the forma- 
tion of a political club, country-wide in 
its scope, that should become the rival 
of the organization established under the 
sorority that had beaten them at the 
polls. 

The first half of the prophecy above 
referred to has been fulfilled—the second 
half, it can be confidently asserted, will 
vindicate itself long before the next 
Presidential election begins to disturb 
the even tenor of our ways. Already 
the Republican women of the country 
have actually established a national club, 
and it is rumored that influential Demo- 
cratic women are beginning to discuss 
the advisability of following in the foot- 
steps of their G. O. P. sisters. 

Shortly after Election Day last No- 
vember, Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, who 
had been in charge at Republican Na- 
tional headquarters of the political ac- 
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Some of the most prom- 
“Queen of Clubs.” They 





inent members of the 
from left to right 





are 


Mrs. Arthur E. Lott, Mrs. Courtlandt Nicoll (seated), Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney, Mrs. Ree 
Schley, Mrs. Charles H, Sabin and Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. 


tivities of the Republican women in the 
East, formed an Advisory Committee 
for the purpose of establishing a Women’s 
National Republican Club in New York 
City. Temporary headquarters 
engaged at 38 West Thirty-ninth street 
and the following officers of the organiza- 
tion were elected: Mrs. Arthur L. Liver- 
more, President; Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
Ist Vice-president; Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, 2d Vice-president; Mrs. Court- 
landt Nicoll, 3d Vice-president; Mrs. 
Arthur E. Lott, Recording Secretary; 
Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Mrs. Horatio S. 
Shonnard, Treasurer. 

A Board of Governors was formed, with 
the following members: Mrs. Courtlandt 


were 
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The Club's lounge. 





Here almost any day women whose names are known from coast to coast may be seen discussing 
matters of far greater import than bridge, the latest opera and other topics dear to the feminine heart. 


John T. 


D. Barnes, Mrs. James F. Curtis, Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. Elon H. 
Hooker, Mrs, Fairfax Landstreet, Mrs. 
Pratt, Mrs. Theodore Douglas 
Robinson, Mrs. Reeve Schley, Mrs. 
William Vanamee, Miss Maude Wetmore, 
Miss Anne Rhodes, Mrs. Rosalie L. 
Whitney, Mrs. James Russell Parsons and 
Mrs. Mary H. Willard. - 

On the evening of February 17, 1921, 
the rooms of the clubhouse were officially 
opened, the list of members having 
reached three hundred, a number which 
has since been increased to eight hundred. 
The States represented in the club’s 
membership list are, at the present writ- 
ing: California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michi- 
Mis- 


souri, New Jersey, New 


gan, Minnesota, 


York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vanila, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, 


West Virginia, and the 
Hawiian Islands. 

Mrs. Harding and 
Mrs. Coolidge are honor- 
ary members of the 
club. On the opening 
night messages of con- 
gratulations to the nev 
club were received from 








many prominent Repub- 
licans, including Will H. 
Hays, now Postmaster- 
General; Charles’ E. 
Hughes, now Secretary 
of State; Senators Wads- 
worth and Calder, Gov- 
ernor Miller, John W. 
Weeks, now Secretary of 
War: Congressman Og- 
den L. Mills and others. 
From St. Augustine, Fla., 





(Concluded on page 250) 

















Tears no longer flow when “K. P.” 
work consists of peeling onions— 
thanks to the advent of the gas mask. 


Y physician recently 
prescribed a certain 
medicine for a minor 
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An outdoor lecture. This year about 10,000 young men are attending the “Red” camps. Possibly by next year 
—certainly by 1923—the “White” and the “Blue” camps will also be in operation, and about 100,000 men 
and boys will take advantage of the opportunity to learn how to help defend their country. 



























ailment from which I was suf- 
fering. He told me to take 
three drops after each meal. 
“Don’t take any more than 
that,’’ he warned me. ‘There 
might be serious results if you 


A little of that medicine was 
supposed to be good for me. 
More than a little would, in 
the opinion of the physician, probably 
work me an injury. 

All of which has to do directly with 
the military training camps for civilians 
now being conducted by the War Depart- 


“is eeees + 


ment and with argument concerning 
iheir value. One swallow does not make 
a summer nor does one month of military 
training make a human machine out of 
civilians who undergo it. It is possible 
for the most rabid pacifist, the heartiest 
hater of things military, consistently to 
applaud the training camps for civilians. 

“Down with war!” say you. Righto! 
“Away with militarism!” Hooray! 
“Have done with such things as the offi- 


<n i SNA BR i 


cers’ training camps for civilians!” 
Whoa! Wait a minute. Not necessarily. 





LEARNING HOW TO SAY 
“DO THIS” 


did.” Valuable Lessons in ‘‘Authority’’ at Uncle Sam’s Red Camps 


By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Let us put it this way: You have a 
son. You do not want him to grow up 
and become a professional pugilist. Of 
course, if you are a profiteer it may be 
that you do want him to follow a ring 
career, but for the sake of argument we 
will assume that you do not. So, not 
wishing him to become a_ professional 
pugilist you forbid him to indulge in any 
form of athletics because he might be- 
come strong or fast or both and develop 
an ambition to earn his limousines by 
banging his fellow man on the beezer. 
Of course, feeling the way you do about 
it, it wouldn’t do at all for your son to 
learn to box. Oh, mercy no! He might 
be jumped by a tough guy on the street 
some day and be able to defend himself 


successfully. And that would be his ruin, 
of course. He would immediately de- 
velop all the evil qualities common to the 
character of the worst of our professional 
pugs. 

Sounds silly, doesn’t it? It is silly. 
Just exactly as silly as using anti-mili- 
taristic arguments against the training 
camps for civilians; as silly as refusing 
to take three drops of medicine that would 
benefit you because of the knowledge 
that a lot more of it would injure you; 
as silly as refusing to play three sets of 
tennis on a week-end afternoon because 
twenty sets would do you up. 

There are a great plenty of sound 
arguments against the maintenance of a 
large standing army in the United States; 
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PHOTOS RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Registering—the first event in the life of a “rookie” at a training camp. 
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“The program is not as stiff as when it was necessary to mold men into fitness for trench duty within three months’ 
The hikes are not as long and the work in camp is much less arduous. 


time. 





to accommodate the average strength of the average man who takes the course.” 


any number of what seem to be good 
reasons for not forcing compulsory mili- 
tary training on our youth of a certain 
age for a period of six months or a year 
or more. There is not, I believe, a single 
valid argument against the training for 
one month of volunteer civilians who have 
sense enough to wish to spend that 
amount of time learning to be of some 
use to their country in time of stress and 
simultaneously bettering themselves, 
mentally and physically, rather than 
waste it at the beach or the mountains 
doing nothing for anybody and_ being 
done by all. 

A citizen taking the current course at 
the training camp is getting most of the 
good that the army can give and suffering 
none of the handicaps attendant upon 
a hitch of a year or more in uniform and 
away from the routine of civilian life. 
A month in camp does not break the 
civilian away from civilian life but acts 
on him like a tonic so that at the end of 
his training he is on his toes and r’arin’ 
to go. 

Of the physical benefits to be derived 


there can be no doubt. Wealthy men 


pay much money to the owners of health 
farms for less than the men in the training 
camps are getting free of charge. Among 
the desirable qualities of character that 
may be developed by the training is the 
ability to say “‘yes” or “no” without the 
over-emphasis that is the hallmark of 
weakness and yet without possibility of 
being misunderstood. It is a matter of 
ease in the exercise of authority. It may 
come from saying: “Do this” and know- 
ing that “this” will be done. It is proba- 
bly a growth nurtured as much by the 
rendition of obedience as it is by the exer- 
cise of authority. It is a certain growth 
in the character of the average American 
undergoing his first military training. 
In its effect on a man’s manner it 
approximates the result of a good stiff 
course of stage experience. It gives him 
assurance of expression. It enables him 
to say to an employee: “John go down 
to the corner and get a dozen pencils” in 
a tone which is neither a confession that 
he does not believe John will obey his 


command nor yet a useless insult in its 
over-emphasis. A man undergoing mili- 
tary training does learn to give an order 


The routine is carefully tempered 





PAUL THOMPSON 


“The end of a perfect day.” 


without including in his tone 
either the 
the petty aristocrat or the 
quaver of the presuming un- 
derling. He learns to give an order in 
the manner of a man talking to men. 
That ability is often the only distinguish- 
ing mark between a successful executive 
and a hardworking employee who can’t 
for the life of him understand why he 
does not go along faster. 

Ultimately there will be three classes 
of these training camps, the Reds, Whites 
and Blues. This year only the Red 
camps are in operation. 

The Red Camps are the primary schools 
for the civilian who has none of the attri- 
butes of a soldier save the desire for per- 
sonal betterment and national service. 
There are nine of these camps in operation 
now at the following points in the United 
States: Camp Devens, Mass.; Platts- 
burg, New York; Camp Mead, Mary- 
land; Camp Jackson, South Carolina; 
Camp Knox, Kentucky; Camp Grant, 
Illinois; Camp Pike, Arkansas; Camp 
Travis, Texas, and Camp Lewis, Washing- 
ton. In each one of these camps twelve 
hundred men are spending a month learn 
ing something of soldiering and much of 
the mathematics of successful effort. 
(Concluded on page 250) 


imperiousness_ of 





PHOTOS RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 





The most interesting feature of life at a training camp—work on the rifle range. 
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UT on the 
Jersey 
flats 


where once only 
cranberries 
struggled valiantly to survive in a wilder- 
ness of uncleared land, the natives for more 
than two years have watched with increasing 
amazement a small army of men pile up some 
sixteen million pounds of steel into one of 
the largest structures of its kind on earth 

-the huge hangar which the United States 
Navy has built near Lakehurst to house its 
leviathan airships, notably the ZR-2, whose 
voyage from England should be taking 
place about the time this appears in print. 

Step off the train at Lakehurst and ask 
the first person you meet: 

“Where is the hangar?” 

“That’s it, over yonder!” 

And he points up in the air and over across 
the housetops, where one finds towering out 





of the mist a mile distant, the great gray 
shed. A first glance is really amazing. One 
understands the atmosphere of Lakehurst, 
like that of an old cathedral town. It was 
the same impression that prompted Cap- 
tain W. A. Moffett, Chief of Naval Aviation, 
to exclaim, on a recent visit to the hangar: 

“IT have stood before the pyramids and 
marvelled at the achievement of a dead 
past. But this is more marvelous. It lives!” 

And it does live, with all the breath of 
hissing steam and clankety-clank of metal 
against metal. Standing a hundred and 
ninety feet high it dwarfs the giant cranes 
outside. More than eight hundred feet in 
length it could cover three average city 
blocks. And it is almost a hundred yards in 
width. Its doors would admit a_ sixteen- 
story building upright, and leave room for 
a flagstaff or two. 

A railroad train is lost on the vast expanse 
of floor. Eight hundred men distributed 


THE ZR-2’s MIGHTY HANGAR 


By HOWARD MINGOS 
Drawings by the Author 


here and there about the twelve girdered 
galleries on either side work unnoticed and 
with rarely the sound of a human voice 
disturbing the monotonous hum of riveting 
machinery. The cranes far toward the other 
end of the hangar hoist tons of steel in a 
single grip, yet virtually appear like black 
robed functionaries performing the endless 
duties of a mystic ritual before the amber- 
stained glass windows in the doors. There 
is no other comparison with sufficient dignity 
to describe the picture presented by these 
cranes, each one black and gigantic in itself, 
bending and bowing to receive its load which 
it swings upward to a point where the mono- 
rail cranes may grasp it in their talons and ; 
thus to the highest point on the arched roof, 
so distant from the floor that the human 
voice can not be heard. 

Yet after all, it is only a shed, no beams 
or braces breaking up the arched vault. It 
will receive two airships of the ZR type, and 














“A railroad train is lost on the vast expanse of floor. Eight hundred 
men, distributed here and there about the twelve girdered galleries 
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they are seven hundred feet long, and more 
than eighty feet wide, as large as the great 
ocean liners.. They are filled with hydrogen 
gas, and therefore other precautions have 
been taken, aside from those dealing with 
wind resistance and accommodation, for 
maintaining the ships in repair. High winds 
exert a tremendous force against an airship. 
It therefore must be fully protected from 
sudden gales, particularly when moored to 
the earth. And then consider the resistance 
which the hangar must offer to the wind. 
This has been one of the chief factors in its 
structural design. 
So far as actual engineering is concerned, 
the doors presented the only new problem. 
‘overing either end of the hangar they 
must be opened to the full extent before an 
iirship is admitted. Yet, no ordinary con- 
truction could withstand the force of the 
vind that constantly assails the doors, evi- 
lently gaining momentum as it swirls under 
he roof. The engineers accordingly resorted 
0 simple means to protect these doors. 
hey braced them. Can one picture braces 
upporting a sixteen-story sky-scraper? 
Out from each end of the hangar extends 




































“Standing 190 feet high it dwarfs the giant cranes outside. 
than 800 feet in length it could cover three average city blocks. And 


More 


a runway for five hundred yards. Along this 
are the docking rails and railroads which 
run through the hangar. The docking rails 
are similar to the trolley slot between street 
car tracks. Trucks on these rails serve as 
anchorages for the airship when it arrives 
outside its berth. 

Just as the incomparable size of the shed 
defies description, so do the various parts of 
it. The windows, for example, are so large 
that they require individual electric motors 
to open them. The amber-colored glass, 
incidentally, is to prevent certain light rays 
from damaging the airship fabric. In fact, 
everything has been done with a view 
toward protection. All possible wiring is 
outside. The workshops using open fires 
are in other buildings. All motors on the 
interior of the hangar are gas-proof. The 
heating system is under the concrete floor, 
distributed by means of three tunnels. The 
concrete is coated with asphalt to retain 
warmth and to avoid sparks from falling 
tools. 

The roof serves as a catch-basin for rain 
water which runs into tanks on the sides. 
At diagonal corners are observation plat- 
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forms with long range search- lights, at 
other corners are floodlights which illumine 
the reservation for twenty acres. Flood- 
ights at each end of the runways and inside 
the hangar also help to facilitate landings 
at night. Wireless stations, laboratories, 
repair shops, a hydrogen gas plant with a 
daily capacity of seventy-five thousand 
cubic feet, and quarters for nearly a thou- 
sand officers and enlisted men not including 
the hundreds of civilian workmen necessary 
to maintain the hangar and ships_ in 
repair—these form the background for the 
great shed with its atmosphere like that of 
an old cathedral, marking, as it does, a new 
era in the genius of transportation, that 
of human flight. 

Today the people of Lakehurst, long 
accustomed to the unusual, have something 
which they may 
show the tour- ” 
ist—something gag 
which can be i 
found no- 
where else in 
these United 
States. 
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UNDERWOOD 

Commissioner Kenesaw M. Lan- 

dis, who recently discovered that 

fully $20,000,000 is won and lost 

annually in baseball pool gambling 
in this country. 


ROM a time ante- 
dating that remote 
period when Hector 


was a decidedly diminutive 
canine, this old world has suf- 
fered because of a_ super- 
abundance of that class whose 
motto is and always 
has been: “We'll do any- 
thing to keep body and soul 
together—except work.” 

Like locusts, these gentry to 
whom industry is anunknown 
quantity thrive and multiply 
despite adverse conditions, 
and are familiar figures in 
every country on the face of 
the globe. Here, in the Uni- 
ted States, they can be cata- 
logued under three group 
heads—tramps, crooks and professiona! 
gamblers. 

The first-named is the least dangerous 


William A. Hulbert, the 


“savior of baseball.” 





A. G. Spalding, 


THE BOLL-WEEVIL OF 
BASEBALL 


Our National Pastime Is in Grave Danger from the 
Professional Gamblers 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


of the three, because 
he is frankly and 
openly a loafer, and 
can be dealt with 
accordingly. The 
second, while an- 

noying, Maneuvers 
consistently along lines 
without the law and is 
more or less subject to 
detection and punish- 
But the third 
most 


ment. 
group is the 








Buck’ Weaver (left) and “Swede” Risberg, two of the former Whit: Sox play- 
ers who were accused of having betrayed the public in the world series of 1919 


pestiferous, for the operations of profes- 


sional gamblers are conducted under the 
cloak of semi-respectability. These men 


succeed in passing muster 
with a _ considerable por- 
tion of the working element 
by continually — reiterating 
that they are “sports.” 

O Sport, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! 
If professional gamblers are 
sportsmen, then baseball is 
a drawing-room pastime. 

The truth is that the sure- 
thing-wager have 
fastened themselves, barna- 
cle-like, upon sportdom; not 
because of any desire to as- 


placers 


another en- 
emy of the gamble rs. 


sist, or from any pleasure 


derived from association with, the play, 
but simply because the various pastimes 
offer them an unlimited opportunity to 
follow their calling to their financial 
betterment, entailing nothing in the 
nature of labor or work. 

Baseball, being the chief sport of the 
nation and the game understood and fol- 
lowed by the greatest number, naturally 
could not escape the inroads of the irre- 
pressible professional gambling fraternity, 
and for years these easy money collectors, 
sans morals and ideals, have striven to 
debauch and corrupt it to 
further their own ends.’ At 
times they havedonegreat in- 
jury before being temporarily 
checked, but undiscouraged 
they have returned to the 
assault after each setback. 

To-day the favorite pas- 
time of the greatest nation 
of sport followers is in more 
serious danger from the ac- 
tivities of the gamblers than 
at any time in the past. Un- 
less something radical is done 
to curb them, baseball is like- 
ly to suffer a setback far more 
serious than that which stag- 
gered it when it was proved 
through confessions that some 
of the Chicago WhiteSox play- 
ers deliberately arranged to 
lose a majority of games in 
the 1919 World’s Series with 
the Cincinnati Reds in re- 
turn for bribes furnished by 
professional gamblers. Never 
before in the history of base- 
ball had there been the 
slightest hint or suspicion that the various 
World’s Series contests had not been de- 
cided strictly upon their merits. Knowing 
this, and realizing that the entire body of 
fandom would believe anything rather 
than that the yearly classic could be 
crooked, the gamblers arranged in ad- 
vance to make it certain that one team 
would win, and to reap a financial har- 
vest by betting against the team on which 
the players had been corrupted. 

But right here stick a pin. A large 
portion of fandom is indirectly responsi- 
ble for the shameful tossing away of the 
White Sox chances to take the 1919 
World’s Series, because they have made 
the sport a betting proposition and 
furnished the incentive which prompted 
the professional gamblers to vitiate the 
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pastime. Any fair-minded fan must 
admit that this is the case. 

Incidentally, some blame can be placed 
upon the shoulders of any owners, direc- 
tors or managers of teams who either 
winked at or encouraged slick playing 
or tricky pitching merely because games 
were won thereby. Baseball is a sport, 
pure and simple, and winning by sharp 
practices at any sport is about the most 
contemptible form of endeavor. Had 
every responsible directing force con- 
nected with baseball been insistent that 
games must be won solely upon their 
merits, and absolutely refused to counte- 
nance any tricky playing, the players 
would have been compelled to realize 
that honesty was not only the best but 
also the only policy. Too late to prevent, 
the 1919 World’s Series ‘scandal, the 
owners and managers finally ¢ came to their 
senses and abolished “‘freak’’ pitching, an 
obviously unfair practice and the cause of 
more complaint from strictly sportsman- 
like performers than any other activity 
on the green diamonds. 


Every day the fans gather to see how their favorites fare on the diamond. It’s the same from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. In New York (where this snapshot was taken) the crowds may be larger; but the spirit is always the 
same. If baseball is not entirely purified by those who direct 


of the White Sox players alleged 
to have been identified with the 
1919 scandal, and the abolition 
of “freak’’ pitching are going to 
serve, for many years, as an 
effective warning against play- 
ing the game any way but “on 
the level.” 

But the gamblers have not 
been feazed. In fact, they are 
more brazen than ever, and the 
easy public is assisting them to 
make profits never dreamed of 
in the not distant past. The 
following is quoted from the 
report of a board of investiga- 
tors, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, which has given close 
study to the matter of gambling 
in baseball pools: 


“Gambling on baseball, conducted by 
men who make a profit out of it, is spreading 
to a most alarming extent. From the ranks 
of the young men who form the habit of 
gambling on baseball by buying pool tickets 
will come the men who will try to corrupt 
the game and cause the scandals of the future. 

“Baseball is the greatest character-form- 
ing sport in America. Its influence hereto- 





undoubtedly, turn to some other form of sport. 


The National League was the first to 
appreciate that certain players were on 
intimate terms with professional gamblers 
and the serious consequences which were 
almost sure to follow such an association. 
The marked men were watched carefully, 
and were kicked out of professional base- 
ball with scant ceremony the very instant 
they attempted to inject crooked playing 
into the sport. These worthies received 
their congé without any accompaniment 
of fireworks or brass bands, but their 
ousting was thorough, and never again 
will they be permitted to wear the span- 
gles of the professional ball player. These 
dismissals, the subsequent setting down 


fore has been good. The time to save 
it from corruption is now. Every man 
who loves the sport and desires to pro- 
tect it from ruin should insist that it 
be kept above gambling, especially the 
commercialized gambling. Baseball 
pools are unlawful lotteries on the 
anticipated score of competing base- 
ball teams during periods of one week 
or less. The tickets cost twenty-five 
to fifty cents and are sold at cigar 
stores, pool rooms, barber shops and 
saloons to expectant youth, the El 
Dorado of whose dreams is a ‘first 
high’ of $1,000 to $6,000. The tickets 
come in envelopes sealed by gum or 
stitching, but rarely are of the seiect- 
ive variety, permitting the wagerer 
to use his knowledge of teams and 
players. 

“Baseball pools offer great oppor- 
tunities for cheating by the managers, 
who may sell more tickets than is 
equitable, charge an excessive price, 
hold private drawings, oat 
distribution of winning numbers, re- 


“Bill” Burns, former White Sox 
pitcher, 








who startled and 


shocked the baseball world by 


telling 





its destinies millions of enthusiasts will, 





the “Chick” Gandil, mixed up in 
the baseball scandal. 


the story of present-day 
crooked baseball. ‘ 
tain unclaimed prizes and 
only give enough minor 
awards to make an at- 
tractive bait and draw a 
big school of suckers up 
to the hook. One pool, which recently 
went to smash, was like the others, but 
the crash came because certain players 
discove “red the swindle. 

“Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis, 
the ones me baseball authority and head 
of the National Commission, in a recent 
statement said: ‘I am interested in the 
suppression of gambling by means of 
baseball pools. Indeed, this is one of 
the most vicious influences in our social 
life to-day, for the reason that it draws 
money from those who can least afford 
to lose it, In addition to this, it is most 
offensively crooked, in that it is so or- 
ganized and administered that it _simply 
amounts to fleecing the victims.’ 

‘After examining about twenty sys- 
tems of baseball pools in eight States, 
it is estimated that this form of gambling 
amounts to $20,000,000 annually in the 
United States. Of the scores of systems 
of baseball pools, six of the large ones 
claim that foo oe the twenty-six weeks 
of the season they distribute $1,183,000 
in prizes, which would mean the collec 
tion of at least $2,000,000. Pittsburgh 
is probably the greatest center of base- 
ball pool gambling in the United States, 
but the sale of tickets there is not con- 
ducted so openly as at Harrisburg, Nia- 
gara Falls and New Orleans. There are 
nearly 150 cities, extending from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Middle West, in 
whic h base ball pool selling is a flourish 
ing ‘industry,’ most of ™ m being in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
8) io, Illinois, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan 


These pools could be put 
out of existence in a single 
week if the police and the 
courts in the various places 

which the operations are 

(Concluded on page 250) 





Eddie Cicotte, also involved 
in the trouble. 
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MEASURING YOUR DAY’S WORK 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH.D. 











HEN you _ walk, 
stand, run, swim, 
dance, ride a bi- 

cycle, dig, or push a wheel- 
barrow, how much energy 

do you use; and how can this 
be measured ? 

These are practical and 
interesting questions which 
numerous physiologists have 
set themselves to answer, and 
which Doctor Langlois, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, Paris, has lately studied 
with the aid of scientific in- 
struments of the utmost 
precision. 

During our waking hours, 
we are continually expending 
a great amount of energy in 
voluntary muscular action. 
This is directed by mind—by 
conscious effort. Our bodily 
energies are expended in un- 
conscious muscular — effort 
even during the hours of 
sleep, for we know that, at 
these times, respiration, cir- 
culation, digestion, etc., are 
carried on continuously. 
These functions of the body 
never tire. They go on 
throughout life. Only those 
portions of the brain and 
nervous system which consciousness uses 
tire. This a very significant fact, when 
we stop to consider it. 

The energy of the body is thought to 
come from the food we eat. Just as we 
place coal in an engine and burn it up, 
thereby obtaining energy, so, it is said, do 
we introduce food into the system, burn 
it up, and obtain energy for the body in 
this manner. 

In both cases, however, oxygen is 
required. This is supplied by the air 
in the engine, in the form of a “draft,” 
and in the human body in the form of 
breathing or respiration. 

To measure the amount of energy ex- 
pended by the human body, therefore, 
when undertaking certain forms of active 
work, it is necessary to determine the 
quantity and quality of the air taken 
into, and expelled from, the lungs; the 
rapidity and character of the heart-beat; 
the amount of heat given off by the body 

in the form of perspiration, etc.; the 
amount of the perspiration; and, later, 
the quantity and quality of the bodily 
excreta—having previously noted the 
amount of food consumed (and its charac- 
ter). These are, roughly, the data from 
which the physiologist can tell the 
amount of energy expended by the body 
during work—since it is obvious that, in 
order to perform this work, a definite 


A. N. MIRZAOFF 
Doctor Langlois (seated at left) determining the amount of energy expended by a walking man. As the 
subject moves forward the floor on which he stands revolves toward him. The assistant on the right regulates 


the speed of the motor which drives the mechanism. 





The other assistant is watching the “kymograph,” the 


instrument which makes the actual energy-expenditure record 


amount of energy must be expended. 

In the apparatus devised by Doctor 
Langlois, the subject is placed upon a 
platform, the floor of which can be ele- 
vated to any required angle. In the 
walking test this is thirty degrees. A 
closely fitting mask is fastened over the 
face of the subject, completely covering 
the mouth and nose. Glass “windows” 
allow him to see what he is doing. Air is 
supplied to him through a tube, and the 
respired air is also carried away by this 
tube, valves regulating the inflow and 
outflow of the air. 

To the subject’s wrist and upper arm 
have also been fastened semi-elastic cuffs 
which register the circulation of the blood. 
As the work is performed in an open room, 
and not in a closed “calorimeter,” built 
especially for the purpose, the perspira- 
tion evolved, and other tests of the charac- 
ter, cannot be made. 

As the subject walks or runs, the floor 
of the platform on which he is standing 
revolves toward him, and the speed of this 
can be regulated according to the speed 
of the subject. The assistant to the 
right of the picture is shown regulating 
the speed of the motor which drives this 
revolving floor. 

The assistant on the left of the photo- 
graph is seen regulating and observing 
the markings made upon a revolving 


“kymograph’’—that is, a cylinder covered 
with sinoked paper, upon which marks or 
scratches are being made by _needle- 
points as the drum or cylinder revolves. 
“Graphic” records are obtained in this 
way. 

By means of this apparatus, Doctor 
Langlois has been enabled to settle many 
interesting questions, and has made a 
careful study of the amount of energy 
actually used by the body in performing 
various kinds of more or less active work. 
He has also been enabled, by means of this 
apparatus, to throw unusual light upon 
the “second wind,” which runners have 
experienced. In connection with this, 
Doctor Langlois has proved that there is a 
distinct falling-off in the amount of energy 
possessed by the body at such times, 
though there may seem to the subject to 
be more energy than formerly, and the 
output of work remains constant. 

The following have been calculated to 
be the average rates of metabolism 
(nutritional changes) under different con- 
ditions of activity: 

Calories 
per hour 


Man sleeping. . . 65 
Man sitting at rest..... 100 
Man at light muscular exercise. . 170 
Man at active muscular exercise . .. 290 
Man at severe muscular exercise 450 
Man at very severe exercise . 600 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


SINCE THEY ALL DRESS ALIKE 


James Wuitcoms’ RIiLeEy’s, 
LittrLe Girt, Don’t Cry,” 
RE-ARRANGED FOR THIS 

AGE OF SHORT SKIRTS 


— girl, 
young matron, , 

1, young don’t cry! 
middle-aged mapenn.s : 
old lady, 


There! 


doll, 
They have Seal beads, 
broken your )coffee pot, ( 
pivot tooth, 


I know; 


tea set, 

And your \shoe frcihes, Ue, 
cream jug, 
spectacles, 


playhouse, 
zarter, 
And your<® >too, 
; salad bowl, { 


corset lace, 
Are things of the long ago. 


childish, 
But meres ] troubles will 
eres soon pass by,— 
octogenarian, 


ssi girl, 
young matron, : 

ra 8 >don't cry! 
middle-aged wane 
old lady, 


7 


* * * 


Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, of French 
tennis fame, told a recent interviewer 
that she was “‘accustomed to drinking 
light wine.” Perhaps that is where 
the “kick” in her photographs comes 
from. 

4 * * 

Possibly the next war will be 
fought on an academic issue, 
the world shedding blood 
to determine whether peace 
shall be secured through a 
League of Nations or an 
Association of Nations. 


* * * 


Time: THE Future 


**“\7OU see,” explained 
Labor, “they did 
not expect it would work 
out quite this way, but it 
did; and they have only 
themselves to blame.” 
“Then you and Capi- 
tal have actually ex- 
changed places?” 
we queried. 


“THERE, 


“Capital is working for me now.” 


















“There! little girl, don’t cry!” 


“Precisely so. When the Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed, Capital said 
smugly that it would be a great thing for 
Labor. It was. I became so sober that 
I thought clearly in my own interests. 
Likewise I could save money with which 
to fight my own battles, and hold out 
to win.” 

‘And Capital?” 

“Oh, Capital drank 
himself into the state of 
inefficiency in which you 
now see him. The 
Eighteenth Amendment 
never worried Capital 
because at first he had 

slathers of money and 
could buy all the stuff 
he wanted. He drank 
like a fish because the 
law said he shouldn't. 
After a few years he 
lost his business and I 
got it. Capital is 
working for me now.” 
“Ts he—dear me!—a 
good worker?” 
“So, so. The saloons 





are closed, and as he 
can’t afford boot-leg 
prices, he’ll come 
around in time and do 
a fair day’s work.” 
“And how about 
you?” we asked. “Have 
you—er—abstained—”’ 
“Say,” said Labor, 
slyly. ‘Before you go 
if you'll join me, [ll 





Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


slip you a nip of the neatest 
Scotch that ever came south of 
John o’ Groat’s. And it costs 
me only three hundred a case, 
delivered!” 


* * * 


Headline over 
the next Govern- 
ment scandal 
story: ‘‘Aviator 
Confesses Armor- 
Plate Trust 
Bribed Him to 
Miss Battleship 
Target at Bomb- 
ing Trials.” 


* * 


* 

(THE president 

of a surety 
company says 
that robberies 
have increased 
since Prohibi- 
tion took effect, 
and that cellared 
wines and _liq- 
uors, and not gold and gems, are the lure 
of the new larceny. Whata popular rum- 
runner Robin Hood would have made! 
He it was, you remember, who gave to 
the poor what he took from the rich. 


* * * 


HE name of the Stillman steam yacht 
was the Modesty. Which makes us 
unduly curious to know the name of 
Cleopatra’s barge; the one on which she 
entertained Mare Anthony. 


* i - 
Moruer Goose 1n Prose 


** TLL be back again by-and-by,” the old 
woman had said. And true to her 

promise, she was. 

“Sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky?” 
her neighbors queried, as she landed. 

The old woman laughed youthfully. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied, “I was 
just limbering up my legs so as to qualify 
for the ladies’ singles.” 

And, looking closer, they saw that it 
was not a broom which she had carried 
skyward, but a tennis racquet. 


* * * 


SOME of Congressman  Volstead’s 
\ farmer constituents are urging the 
legalization of a 2.75 per cent. beer in 
order that they may market their barley 
crop profitably. What has become of the 
argument that once the breweries were 
abolished, grains would be diverted to 
healthful food channels to the advantage 
of both producer and consumer? 
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“In France and Belgium prices go up wher 
the American heaves in sight.” 


N the years 1917-1918, somewhat 
] more than a million Americans made 
their first trip to Europe. Being 
packed in a transport with the trenches at 
the other end of the journey could not 
destroy the thrill of crossing the big pond 
and checking off on the travel list the 
magic name of London or Paris or both. 
For many of the men and women who 
made that journey it was the first and last 
trip abroad. But for a surprising number 
it was not. There are few men who 
served in the war who do not cherish the 
desire to revisit the spot where they 
played the big game and won. 

But these people represent only a chip 
on the flood of foreign travel in which 
Americans will indulge during the next 
three or four years. Those snug hoards 
which were in the building back in 1914 
when the hand of Mars reached out and 
brushed aside long-cherished plans, have 
been augmented. Other hoards have 
come into being and are held by folks who, 
a few years ago, did not count a voyage 
to Europe among the possibilities. But 
husband or father or brother has been 
across, so wife and daughter and sister 
must go, too. Even the slackers are 
visiting the fields where they did not fight. 
They probably are better able to afford 
the jaunt. 

In this rush of travel, already under 
way, the matter of seasons counts for 
little. It has become, rather, a matter of 
financial convenience, because the bulk 
of the tourists now are not drawn from 
the ranks of society and wealth. They 
are, and will continue to be, an average 
crowd and far more representative of the 
United States than a lot of the blatant, 
money-sodden specimens who, during the 
last two years, have been telling the 


French and British how America won the 
war for them. 





“SAY IT WITH SILVER” 


By GORDON STILES 


Illustrations by ARTHUR DOVE 


But these countrymen of ours are find- 
ing that things are not as they imagined 
them to be in the days of old before the 
peace conference succeeded in making 
eight frontiers grow where one grew 
before. In that old, happy time, pass- 
ports were heard of mostly as mysterious 
papers handed to ambassadors when their 
countries embarked upon some of the 
pigmy wars that used to thrill us and 
breed respect for war correspondents. 
Often, too, they crept into novels dealing 
with Ivan, the Nihilist, and Cossacks and 
kindred characters. But for the ordinary 
traveler, no. He slipped about the 
Continent, from Copenhagen to Stock- 
holm to St. Petersburg to Berlin to 
Vienna to Paris to Rome. The frontier 
interviews were for the most part brief 
and perfunctory, even in a French custom 
house, which generally was voted the 
worst. Alas, all is changed! 

The start of a European trip is simple 
enough. The only matters to be con- 
sidered so far as the actual journey is 
concerned are the obtaining of passports 
and the visé of the consul representing 
the country in which you are to land, the 
booking of your passage and your income- 
tax receipt. Then you are all set, and if 
you do not miss the steamer and she does 
not sink and you live through the voyage, 
you will land comfortably in the land 
upon which you have decided to begin the 
bestowal of monetary favors. 


HERE is no getting away from the fact 

that it is a financial proposition. If 
money talks in America, it screams in 
Europe. And the secret of getting through 
a sojourn there at a moderate cost lies in 
judicious tipping. The difference be- 
tween. comfort and extreme discomfort 
often depends upon the system by 
which gratuities are distributed. 

To begin with, our friends are discover- 
ing that they should have paid no atten- 
tion to the friend who “was over in 1902 
and again in 1910.” Nor to the snappy 
business man who has just come back and 
jokes about the exchange. “Gosh, you 
get about a thousand francs for a dollar 
and about a million marks, and the 
pound is worth only $3.75.” It is pretty 
safe to conclude that he hasn’t balanced 
his expense account yet. 

I recall the case of an American Con- 
gressman who wafted into Berlin in the 
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autumn of 1919. He was a good scout 
and favorably known to the journalists 
who congregated daily at the Hotel Adlon. 
The mark then was worth about three 
cents and the bale he got for 1,000 Amer- 
ican dollars had a terrible effect upon this 
He worked up at least three 
new jokes a day about it. First, he 
thought that payment for purchaser 
should be madeby weight—half a pound of 
twenty mark notes for this, and a pound 
for that. Then he reckoned that the 
actual value of the mark was a multiple 
of zero. And he spent accordingly. 

He invited ten of us to dinner and gave 
the head waiter a 1,000-mark note to 
get us the best the town afforded and was 
gleeful over the result. “Isn't it for- 
tunate?”’ asked Mrs. Congressman, in a 
confidential aside to one of the journalists’ 
wives. “You see, my husband fixed the 
head waiter in advance and we were able 
to get roast goose for dinner.”’ 

Dear lady, roast goose was about the 
only meat dish we had been able to get 
for months. Not that it wasn’t good, 
but it had been thrown at us so often that 
we groaned at the thought of it. How- 
ever, we survived and the Congressman 
paid a check of something like 3,000 
marks in the most nonchalant manner. 
It never occurred to him that another 
hundred had vanished. He was the most 
surprised man in the world when, at.the 
end of his ten days’ stay, somebody 
figured out for him that he had disposed 
of some 3,000 good, Yankee dollars. 

In England, for instance, before the 
war a railway porter was quite happy with 
a two-penny tip. For three pence he 
would bow and touch his hat. Two pence 
was the usual offering to a taxicab driver 
for a short ride where the fare came to a 


statesman. 
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shilling or eighteen pence. But only 
“white money” goes in these days— 
nothing less than sixpence, and if a porter 
has to handle a trunk he will want more. 

The arrival of important trains, es- 
pecially boat trains, in London stations 
usually creates a rush for taxicabs and 
the number waiting is exhausted in a few 
minutes. Unless you are among the first 
through the gates and you are anxious to 
get along, your game is to say to a porter, 
“Half a crown if you get me a taxi 
quickly,” but woe to him who gives him 
the money before he produces the vehicle. 
In Paris from three to five francs have the 
same effect. You get action. 


‘THE prevailing custom among guests of 

English and Continental hotels is to do 
the tipping in one operation on the day of 
departure. In the event of a prolonged 
stay, the servants expect to be remem- 
bered once a week. However, the plan I 
have found to work best is that of making 
substantial gifts to those who serve me, 
on the day of arrival. The system is a 
little out of the ordinary and the porter or 
chambermaid or boot boy doesn’t quite 
know what to expect later. But he has 
realized something already and is well- 
disposed toward the patron. Of course 
the latter should take his original tip 
into consideration on his 
departure, but he is sure 
of better service. 

At a first-class Eng- 
lish hotel you should 
count on at least a pound 
a week for regular tips, 
apportioned 
approximately as _ fol- 
lows: porter, five shil- 
lings; chambermaid, five 
shillings; floor waiter, 
five shillings; boots, half 
a crown: bellhop, half a 
crown. In France there 
should be an increase of 
about 50 per cent. in 
francs over _ shillings. 
That is, you should give 
three francs at least 
where you would give 
two shillings in England. 

It must be borne in’ mind that in 
Europe it is safe to offer a tip to anybody 
short of a cabinet minister. 

) This was driven home to me by an 
experience I had in The Hague, just after 
the Armistice. An abominable sysiem 
of registration at the police station made 
it necessary to check in and check out 
in person. I remember how my spirits 
fell when I found about 200 assorted 
creatures swarming about a tiny door 
through which one person was admitted 
every ten minutes or so. It did not look 
good enough and I slipped two gulden 
into the hand of a policeman and _ be- 
sought him to do something about it. He 
promptly led me out into a sort of 
stable yard behind the building and 
through another door into the mysteri- 


ous private office of the commissioner. 

The latter was most polite and made 
out my papers at once, for which I was so 
grateful that I absent-mindedly passed a 
carefully folded ten-gulden note across the 
desk. Suddenly it dawned upon me that 
I was dealing with a high functionary of 
Her Majesty’s government and I gasped 
inwardly at my own temerity. The least 
I expected was a stern lecture. But what 
happened was that the commissioner 
deluged me with Dutch thanks and wrote 
me a laissez passer which would admit me 
to his august presence at any time I saw 
fit to call. 

Hotel clerks in most places can find all 
kinds of vacancies even if the house was 

















“The prevailing custom among guests of English and Continental hotels is 
to do the tipping in one operation on the day of departure.” 


full before you slipped the note into the 
ready palm. 

You may wonder at the courtesy of an 
imposing English “bobby” when he goes 
out of his way to hail a taxi for you. But 
don’t expect it again unless you leave a 
shilling or two with him. If you yearn 
for a comfortable compartment on a train 
look up the conductor and tell him so— 
say it with silver, and he will work won- 
ders. Wherever you go in Europe, you 
have to buy your way and a good rule is 
to work out carefully what your foreign 
money represents in dollars, enhance the 
result by 50 per cent. (if a mark costs you 
two cents consider it worth three cents), 
and tip on a slightly lower basis than you 
would in America. 

The novice is finding an even temper of 


more value to him than almost anything 
else. If he presides over a chronic 
grouch, it would have been better had he 
remained at home, at least until some of 
the present wrinkles are ironed out of 
European travel. His failure to under- 
stand foreign customs is more amusing to 
the people he is among than these same 
customs are to him. The American 
thinks it funny to hear the Englishman 
say “bahth” and the Englishman thinks 
it funny that the American doesn’t, and 
the fact that in this case the American 
is the foreigner renders him the legitimate 
object of whatever ridicule there may be. 
Sneering at the customs of the country you 
are visiting never pays, no matter how ex- 
asperating some of those customs may be. 
On arriving in England, the first jolt 
is administered by the antiquated system 
of luggage handling. The passenger must 
personally claim his trunks when they 
come off the ship and after they have 
been examined by the port author- 

ities he must engage a porter to 

put them aboard the train. The 

only safe plan is to watch the 

actual loading process. 
At his journey’s end he 
must see that his effects 
are removed and engage 
another porter to convey 
them toacab. Fortun- 
ately the cabs always are 
provided with racks for 
transporting luggage and 
the extra charge for this 
service is far less than 
that of a transfer com- 
pany in America. Also 
there is the advantage of 
having your goods arrive 
at your hotel when you 
But you must per- 
conduct your 


do. 
sonally 
<<, trunks. 


ASSUMING respon- 

sibility for their own 
luggage is a heavy blow 
to Americans and it tends 
to exasperate them. The 
head porter of one of 
London’s leading hotels 
unburdened himself to me thus: “It seems 
good to see the ships discharging cargoes 
of Americans again, sir. But it ain't 
quite the same as it was, sir. You see, 
sir, the old-timers we used to entertain, 
mostly came from the recognized wealthy 
American families. I have to make 
allowances for this crop, sir. 

“The old-timers knew the ropes, sir, 
and took things as they came. But these 
chaps can’t understand why everything 
isn’t done as it isin America. I know our 
luggage system is rotten, sir, and that 
yours is much better. But it’s the only 
one we have, sir. And the way some of 
these travelers talk to me, sir, you would 
think I owned and controlled the railways 
on the British Isles. I suppose travel will 
whip ’em into shape, sir, but just now 
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they're a scream, sir,a scream. Lots of 
em arrive with luggage so new and shiny 
and clothes so new and shiny, sir, that I 
know they couldn’t have bought ’em with 
anything but new and shiny money. I 
explain to em about this luggage business 
and tell ’em that whatever they may think 
of it, they’ve just got to watch their prop- 
erty, sir, if they hope to take it home with 
“em.” 

That is the system in vogue all through 
the British Isles. On the Continent and 
between England and the Continent, 
luggage may be checked or, as it is termed, 
registered. It is possible to register 
articles direct from London to Paris, 
Brussels, Rome or Berlin. Nevertheless, 
there are many frontiers where such 
luggage is examined and it is sure to be 
done at the frontier of the country of 
destination. Thus, 
the traveler from 
London to Berlin 
may be called to 
open his boxes at 
Ostend, Aix la 
Chapelle, and Her- 
bestahl — entering 
and leaving Bel- 
gium and entering 
Germany. So, des- 
pite the registra- 
tion, he must pile 
out at those points, 
search out his 
property in the 
pile thrown upon 
the platform and 
persuade a cus- 
toms _inspec- 
tor to examine 
it. Then he 
should make 
sure that it is 
returned to the 
train. This 
proceeding is 
particularly 
pleasant when 
a pair of ex- 
aminations 
take place at 11.30 p.m. and 2.40 a.m. 
respectively. 

And right here I am going to give some 
really valuable advice to those who 
haven't yet tasted the joys of European 
travel. Never admit that you have any- 
thing contraband in your luggage. Then 
if a French or German inspector finds 
some cigars, offer him a few for himself 
and if he will not have them, smile amiably 
and ask what the duty is. If you are 
going into Germany the cost will be 
trifling. If into France it is best to let 
them keep the tobacco. That is what the 
fussy ones are after, anyway. Of course, 
if the sin of running a few smokes for your 
own use across a frontier is likely to sit 
heavy on your soul, court trouble and 
explain the situation. You will be de- 
layed and mulcted for your honesty and 
perhaps reach your destination without 
your property anyway. 


European railways are extremely par- 
ticular about the weight of luggage and 
charges for excess are to be reckoned on 
everywhere. The average weight allowed 
ontheContinent is about sixty-six pounds, 
while in England 100 pounds is the weight 
permitted. Thus it is advisable to travel 
as light as may be and take this item into 
consideration when accumulating sou- 
venirs. 

The termination of the war found all 
the railways in Europe in a frightful con- 
dition and even now the service is far 
from normal. Everywhere fares have 
been more than doubled on an average, 
while the service is not much more than 
half as efficient as in 1914. Telegraphing 


for reservations is a joke and the only 
safe method is to secure the actual tickets 
well in advance. 
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“Blatant, money-sodden specimens who, during the last two years, have been telling the French and 


British how America won the war for them.” 


In this connection you are likely to 
stumble upon a good many booking clerks 
who are nothing less than cheap grafters. 
They will first ascertain the date you 
have planned on making the journey and 
assure you that everything near that time 
is booked up solid. The next step is to 
feign a personal interest in your case and 
offer to watch out for cancellations. You 
might drop in to-morrow and if, in the 
meantime, anything has been given up, it 
will be held for you. You are supposed 
to be very grateful for the friendly in- 
terest shown and appreciation takes but 
one form in such cases. If you can afford 
it and are anxious for the accommoda- 
tions the simplest way out is to contribute 
and next morning when you call the 
chances are that you will find that a 
reservation has been cancelled. On the 
other hand, if you cannot spare the 
money or take into consideration the 


principle of the matter, a special delivery 
or “express” letter to the manager of the 
office at which you have applied, stating 
that you have been informed that no 
accommodations are available and would 
like to know what-can be done for you, 
usually reveals that you can go at the 
time you originally planned to do so. 

While the traveler in the British Isles 
and on the Continent is forced to travel 
first class when sleeping accommodations 
are required, there are many trips where 
the payment of the high rates charged is a 
sheer waste of money. This applies es- 
pecially to England, Scotland and Ireland. 
On but few routes are to be found second- 
class coaches—only first and third. Third 
class in England is the equal of second 
class on the Continent and since the latest 
increase in rates became effective even 
wealthy Englishmen and women use the 
third class constantly. They arrange 

their journeys for the 
: middle of the week, thus 
avoiding week-end and 
holiday traffic and travel 
in perfect com- 
fort and at half 
the first-class 
fare. On a long 
day journey, 
say from Lon- 
don to Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, 
if one elects to 
go third class, 
it is only neces- 
sary to arrive 
at the station 
well before the 
time of depar- 
ture in order to 
be certain of a 
good seat. De- 
posit your lug- 
gage in the 
compartment 
and the place is 
yours and you 
can wander 
about as much 
as you like up to the time the train 
pulls out. In France or Germany it 
is best to hold the place in person. Other- 
wise you may find your effects shifted and 
the seat usurped, which, at least, leads to 
an unpleasant argument. 

When it comes to an argument bluster 
is of no use in England, but invaluable on 
the Continent, especially in the Central 
countries. It does not matter whether 
you understand what is being said or can 
speak the tongue. The man who makes 
the loudest noise wins out nine times out 
of ten. Ifa German shouts at you, shout 
back and louder. If that isn’t enough, 
shake your fist under his nose and call him 
anything you please. There will not be 
any fight and he will cave if you stick to 
your point. 

The American, before sailing, should 
obtain in New York or elsewhere as many 

(Concluded on page 246) 
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Fifth Avenue on a Midsummer Night—(oneluded from page 223) 


forms and costumes, with a quite general 
absence of coats and collars. Many 
bands. Humanity-laden trucks and auto- 
mobiles. Frequent cat-calls and _hilar- 
ious banterings. Comical “floats” de- 
signed to be impressive. American flags 
galore. Placards, banners and stream- 
ers carrying no mealy-mouthed slogans 
and mottos. 

The Dempsey-Carpentier entertain- 
ment turned out a very notable crowd of 
human beings, but the greatest and 
densest crowd I (a student of crowds) 
ever saw was on Fifth Avenue, the day 
Theodore Roosevelt made his triumphal 
procession up the avenue on his return 
from Africa; when humanity hung upon 
the face of the buildings (how, I do not 
know) like moss or ivy. Then there was 
that historic Avenue of the Allies, a pic- 
torial part of the great war. 

Fifth Avenue is curious on Sunday 
afternoons. Then a company which you 
never see there at any other time very 
largely prevails. Numerous Italian 
families, presumably come out of their 
own quarter, appear to consider that 
they have a particular proprietorship 
in the avenue at this time. There are 
many mothers, with their broods and 
prospective, generally bare-headed. 

So, lightly indicated, the moods, a 
number of them, of Fifth Avenue through 
the cycle of the year. But there are, 
further, many Fifth Avenues in a single 
day. 

If you have chanced upon Fifth Ave- 
nue at six o'clock in the morning you have 
seen it when in its human scene it looks 
very like Ninth avenue at that hour. 
Pale, early workers hurrying to their 
long day’s toil. Janitors, elevator men, 
cleaners, perhaps. Between eight and 
nine certainly a different population is 
abroad there than between ten and eleven. 
The throng at noon is not the throng of 
the avenue’s most grandiose hour, be- 
tween three and four. Then, from a 
‘bus top coming down from the neigh- 
borhood of St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 
the height of the season in town, sway- 
ing like a ship’s voyager above a solid 
sea of gleaming traffic flowing on as far 
as the eye can go, whose soul so dead 
that it does not turn somersaults of exul- 
tation in the gloriousness of the specta- 
cle! At five, the mighty rivers of pedes- 
trian humanity pouring across town 
homeward. At seven, the frequent fly- 
ing taxis bearing fortune’s favored to the 
gay evening’s engagements. And in the 
dead of night a rich purple mystery 
punctuated by a policeman with a long 
night-stick. 

And along about eight and nine, what? 
That it is I am coming to. Something 
new is happening to Fifth Avenue. Some- 
thing very jolly, indeed. Maybe it is 
just summer that is happening again, 
after another year’s round, to Fifth Ave- 
nue. But was summer here ever before 


so jocund as this? I wonder. No, there 
is something very novel about this pic- 
ture. Let me see what it is. 

“I wonder how he makes enough to 
keep his beast,’ I had been thinking of 
my coachman. In the days of the three 
horse "bus up Murray Hill, the avenue, 
of course, was a scene of twinkling han- 
soms. And the “cabbies” very much 
such Dickensesque creatures as my 
coachman now the skirts of his shabby 
coat were loosely bulged open at the 





Wind, Wind 


By KENNETH SLADE ALLING 


IND, wind, you like to go in 
silver best, 
In rain that glistens or moonlight 
that gleams. 
In sultry summer meadows you will 
rest 
From furbishing the stars and 
fetching dreams 
To garland childrens’s slumbers. On 
the sea 
You run for hours beside a gull- 
winged ship. 
And hide in apple branches cun- 
ningly, 
Where one by one you let the 
apples slip 
In autumn’s lap. 
to find 
Sky-pale hepatica in April closes. 
Forever wandering with a lyric mind, 
Companion of the sunlight, scent 
of roses 
Perfumes your song, sweetest when 
you are swinging 
The holy bells in thrushes’ throats 


to ringing. 


You are the first 











seat and I saw that the garment was 
handsomely lined with beautiful light- 
colored silk. 

To-night, I don’t seem to be quite 
so singular as I might have expected to 
be jogging up the Avenue in this contrap- 
tion. Several young couples, I note, have 
had the humor to take “‘kerriges.”” And 
there are a number more standing await- 
ing fares here and there along the curb. 
Of course, down around that ancient 
frame hostelry of largely foreign clien- 
tele, the Brevoort, a small cluster of these 
leisurely vehicles have always lingered 
on. In summer, perpetually (as I 
thought) awaiting hire beneath the 
pleasant greenery of the drooping trees 
along the sidewalk they have given a 
sort of continental touch to the scene 
there. 

But, I declare! I don’t remember ever 
before to have noticed such a swarm of 
these quaint conveyances gathered about 
the Waldorf. The evening dies, ‘million 
tinted.” Though it is something after 


eight New York daylight saving time, 
it is only something after seven standard 
time. The ’buses pass and come; their 
upper decks masses of summer femininity, 
they seem in the dusk like great floats 
heaped high with flowers. The avenue 
is ““lamp-bestarr’d.” And the rise and 
dip of the lines of lamps dwindling away 
in perspective have curiously the effect 
of lanterns on a string. The zebra- 
painted traffic towers, winking their huge 
vivid colored eyes, in the middle of the 
street add considerably to the scene an 
idea of festivity. 

Out from around the Hotel Plaza 
comes a regular shoal of these victorias, 
followed by, upon my soul! a couple of 
hansom cabs. Rather trim-looking han- 
soms, too. The occupants of a number 
of these vehicles are quite without dis- 
guise lovers. The merry sound of hoofs 
tinkles along the pavement. We turn 
and drive down again. 

Rather, we seem to float. The street 
is alive with these gondola-like carriages. 
the air carries a ripple of soft laughter. 
And a spirit of langour. It is a world 
of flitting couples reclining in amorous 
indolence. In indolent revelry. A world 
of dreamy carnival. One almost hears in 
fancy the strum of mandolins. One feels 
that from the necks of these carriage 
horses should dangle bells, as in Havana. 

On thesidewalks, too, arelovers, strolling 
in greater and greater numbers. Arms 
about necks and waists entwined. Ob- 
livious to observation. Isn’t this custom, 
at least in its present prevalency, some- 
what recent in the heart of the city? 
When one first went to Paris years ago 
wasn’t one somewhat startled to find it 
no unconventional thing for youth there 
to be like this, as sentimental as it pleased 
in public? 

The night, deepening into a purple 
veil, is very, very warm. Numerous of 
the coachmen about us are “colored,” a 
number of them wearing Panama hats. 
Frequent figures on the. sidewalks are 
clothed in Palm Beach suits. Sense of 
the great commercial city on either side 
falls away. This novel Fifth Avenue is 
the thing, like the boardwalk at Atlantic 


City. Whatever may chance to lie 
beyond is merely subsidiary to the 
romantic spectacle. 

Yes; as in Havana, perhaps. On the 


Prado. For this would not seem to be 
America. It is exotic. Latin. Some 
South American capital, it might be. 
Or maybe Spain. 

I dismiss my coachman. As at For- 
tieth street I pause before Mr. Wool- 
worth’s brightly lighted bazaar I chance 
to overhear this: “Don’t they have any 
bands playing in any of the parks here?” 
Out-of-towners, evidently. 

I have it! This quaint, picturesque, 
glamorous July-night Fifth Avenue is 
among the great summer resorts of the 
world. 
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I Believe— (Continued from page 229) 


thing must stop. When I promised him 
to come it was with the intention of 
ending the farce forever. I would invent 
some fraud so amazing, so ridiculous, that 
everybody would realize these evenings 
with the supernatural were and always 
had been a practical joke, con- 
ceived by an idle mind, meant 
solely to divert friends. 

During the previous week I 
had worked hard, shut in my 
apartment like a prisoner by the 
necessity of finishing the last 
chapters of my book on Mid- 
Victorian Tendencies in time 
for fall publication. I was at it 
often twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, sending out for my 
meals when I thought about 
them and often forgetting them 
entirely because of my absorption. 

In the brief moments when I 
relaxed from my notebooks and 
manuscript I thought about 
Doctor Fleming’s party and how 
I was to persuade my incredulous 
friends that I was fooling them 
with a popular plaything. One 
plan after another I cast aside as 
I saw some loophole that would 
leave a doubt of my sincerity. 
When the idea came it arrived 
like an inspiration in the gray 
hours after midnight as I tumbled 
into bed, utterly weary in brain 
and body. I remember chuck- 
ling about it as I went to sleep 
almost instantly. 

Oh, the struggle with which I 
waked from that dreamless sleep! 
I remember nothing like my 
reluctance to throw off that 
delicious torpor, that numbness of 
body and soul. It was as if con- 
sciousness, radiating from its seat 
of government met such obstruc- 
tion as the blood does when it 
tries to revive a cramped limb— 
like that, only its pangs were mag- 
nified a million times. 

But that mental monitor that 
rules us turned my eyes to the 
little clock beside my bed and 
with a start of alarm I saw I had 
slept through the day. It was, 
even then, the hour I had promised 
to be at Doctor Fleming’s. I 
fought back the torpor and sat 
up in my bed and I remember 
groaning with the effort. £ 





I walked with a sense of radiant well- 
being, thinking of my six friends, chuck- 
ling over the joke I was going to play. 
“To-night I'll show ’em,” I kept re- 
peating. “They'll believe me this time.” 
The door to Doctor Fleming’s house 





GENIUS 


By LOUISE SAUNDERS PERKINS 
Lady, 


You, who are pattering to your carriage 
door 

In high-heeled shoes, 

Your hat spraying delicate, white feathers, 

Soft furs about your throat 

And pointed designs crusted with dia- 
monds, 

Pinned to your frail blouse— 

Your coat was made by the best of tailors 

Who patted and pinned and smoothed. it 
with infinite care 

So that it would give you “‘long lines.’ 

And your figure has been stiffened rigidly 

Into the proper shape. 

You are hung with costly things. 

You carry them about with you— 

Even the intricate embroidery on your 
stockings is a cause for wonder— 

And when you think of them 

Your little, muffled mind glows with satis- 
faction. 


But you are not half so beautiful, 

For all your trouble, 

As the young workman who just went swing- 
ing down the street, 

His body lithe and strong and free as a 
whip in the wind! 





Towne close beside her, his shoulder 
pressing hers; Billy McNabb, beaming 
behind his spectacles, and Helen Adair. 
The central lamp, hung low on chains 
with its bell-shaped shade, dropped its 
rays directly on the board and left the 
rest of the quiet, book-filled room 
in dusky shadows. 

On tiptoe I slipped in and 
advanced unseen until I stood 
directly behind Helen. When I 
saw what she was doing my plan 
underwent a swift amendment. 
I had supposed that I must deliver 
the hoax message that would con- 
vince them beyond a doubt. But 
circumstances showed me a 
method far more dramatic. 

Helen had the Ouija board 
before her, her hands lying lightly 
on the planchette. She was say- 
ing, “I’m afraid it’s no use. No- 
body seems to have any sensitive- 
ness but Hal. It won’t talk for 
me.” 

She stared at the wall as she 
spoke. It was my chance! 

Stealthily I slipped a hand 
under her arm and rested my 
fingers firmly on the planchette. 
As fast as I could manage I sent 
the three-legged toy skittering 
from letter to letter. 

From the shadows I played this 
trick, laughing aloud at their gasp 
of surprise, expecting, of course, 
almost instant recognition of my 
joke. Instead of that challenge 
and the general laugh as I was 
seen there were exclamations from 
all of them. I remember Billy 
McNabb shouting loudly, ‘““Watch 
it, watch it! Get a pencil! Some- 
body, do something quick!” 

All were talking, half risen, 
getting in each other’s way—all 
but Doctor Fleming. The man 
of medicine, trained to emergen- 
cies, already had a pencil and 
paper and was noting letters as 
fast as the indicator touched them. 

“Fools!” I said aloud. “Don’t 
you see what a crude trick I’m 
playing you!” 

Nobody heard me. 

Billy McNabb was calling out 
the letters, Doctor Fleming was 
writing them down, the rest were 
pressed about him, all but Helen 
who held the board, her warm 



































fingers not a quarter of an inch 





I did not think of food, nor any 
material need. I dressed hur- 
riedly and started for the doctor’s house. 

The evening was soft with a little warm 
breeze spiced as I remember only breezes 
of many years ago, when I was a very 
little chap living with my parents at a 
Cape Cod sea-side place. The sky was 
a pall of bluish purple dusk, marvelously 
rich and deep, embroidered with such 
stars as I had not seen before in the city. 


was ajar, and I remembered that Katy, 
the Fleming’s maid, slipped out some- 
times to visit her policeman sweetheart, 
on post nearby. I passed in unchallenged 
and hurried toward the library. Every- 
thing was working as I had planned. 
They were about the table, the six of 
them, Doctor Fleming with his massive 


gray head, Mrs. Fleming, Dorothy, Bob 


from my own—and she never 
suspected! 

I gave them my hoax message and 
stepped back again into the shadows. 
My hand touched Helen’s as it left the 
board, but at that moment she rose to 
lean over the table, waiting the reading of 
what I had written and the touch went 
unheeded. 

(Concluded on page 247) 
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Italy Halts at the Brink— (Concluded from page 226) 


“By this law, if it is passed, labor will 
have no control whatever over the run- 
ning of a business. But labor’s repre- 
sentative will be in a position to know, 
himself, and to inform all the other 
workmen of any given factory, that the 
business is being economically run, and 
that no one is getting-rich-quick at the 
expense of labor. Surely there is nothing 
very revolutionary about that, either. 
Indeed it should, on the contrary, do 
much to re-establish public confidence 
in industrial securities as an investment. 

“Some years ago in the United States 
the policyholders of the great life insur- 
ance companies, I believe, got the idea 
that those who were directing the com- 
panies were making disproportionate 
profits out of handling the money fur- 
nished by the policyholders. So the 
policyholders took ‘control’ in the sense 
that they forced out those who had been 
making immense profits and compelled 
a reorganization on the sound lines of 
good business. It did not hurt the insur- 
ance companies, as I understand it, but 
on the contrary made them really much 
stronger. 

“Well, that is what we have been pro- 
posing to do in Italy—to extend this 
same principle, which you in America 
applied to your insurance companies, 
to big industry in general. In a news- 
paper, for example, one of the employees 
of the newspaper from the typographical 
union will sit on the board of directors 
or administrative council of the paper, 
in the same way that a representative of 
the policyholders sits on the board of 
directors of an insurance company in the 
United States, or an alumnus of a col- 
lege, as a representative of the other 
alumni, on the board of trustees of the 
college. 

“T do not believe that it will hurt in- 
dustry at all to have this—indeed, I be- 
lieve that it is bound to increase the 
general confidence in the integrity of 
industry.” 

“That's all very well so far as the pro- 
posed law for the participation of the 
workers in the administration of fac- 
tories is concerned,” I said. “But what 
about all the labor troubles that have 
been taking place in Italy since the 
Government’s decree permitting such 
participation temporarily, until the law 
could be passed?” 

“You must understand that in the 
United States,” Giolitti went on, “your 
labor problem iS not quite the same as 
that in Italy, for the reason that in 
Italy it is a purely Italian problem, and 
we have to handle it as such. As 
we have no foreign labor here to speak 
of, we cannot very well say to our work- 
men: ‘If you do not like labor conditions 
here, go back where you came from,’ be- 
cause the humblest workman who labors 
in the factories of Milan is as much an 
Italian as I or any other Italian—100 


per cent. Italian, you would say, what? 

“Moreover, in America when indus- 
trial conditions produce a surplus of 
labor, you can stop immigration, as you 
have done recently. But we cannot, and 
we would not if we could, prevent the 
return to Italy of the millions of Italians 
who have gone abroad to seek their for- 
tunes, and who during their absence have 
been constantly sending money to their 
relatives at home. 

“So, you see, we are compelled to meet 
our labor problem and to reach some 
solution of it that will be fair to all, 














KEYSTONE 
Signor Bonomi, who has been chosen to head the 
new Italian cabinet to succeed Giolitti, resigned. 


whether they are workmen or business 
men, since they are all Italians, equally. 

“Another thing that makes our situa- 
tion a little more difficult than yours is 
the fact that in America you still have 
vast stretches of land either uncultivated 
or cultivated only in what we would con- 
sider a comparatively rough way, not at 
all comparable to the intensive farming 
in Italy. The Italians have worked their 
land for 2,500 years and more, and we 
cannot say to our surplus labor: ‘Go 
back to the farm!’ because there are in 
Italy no farms for them to go back to. 

“Tt is this fact which has been at the 
bottom of Italy's efforts at territorial 
expansion. It is not at all imperialism 
with us—it is a question of life and death. 
You do not understand that in America, 
and on occasions we have been accused 
in the United States of imperialism when 
our foreign policy was moved not by 
greed but by necessity. 

“To-day our business is making heroic 
efforts to re-establish itself on a normal 
basis by seeking foreign markets wherever 
the exchange is not fatal to all trade. 


For either the war is over, or it is not. 
If it is over, then it is very plainly the 
duty of every people to try to get the 
world back to normal by resuming trade 
relations throughout the world, wherever 
conditions justify that action. 

“No one admires more than we Italians 
do the generous and disinterested phil- 
anthropy with which the people of the 
United States have gone to the succor of 
the war-distressed populations of Cen- 
tral Europe and the Near East. The 
work of the Near East Relief to-day, 
throughout Turkey and Transcaucasia, 
is a very great philanthropy, which has 
unquestionably saved hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. But no general improve- 
ment in the malady of the world is possi- 
ble without a return to the sane relations 
of national self-support and equitable 
international trade. Relief is charity— 
very necessary at times; but interna- 
tional trade is normalcy, which alone 
can be permanent. 

“It is this normalcy of trade that Italy 
has been trying to get back to since the 
moment the last gun was fired in the war. 
It is the only thing that can save the 
world, and it must not be forgotten that 
Italy was foremost among the nations 
to strive for this result. 

“And that,” said Giolitti, shaking his 
finger at me, “is by no means a negligible 
contribution to the world’s peace.” 

I went from this talk with Italy’s pre- 
mier, knocking about all over Italy, 
chatting with all sorts and conditions of 
people, generals, communists, priests, 
socialists, workmen, furtive little em- 
ployees in banks and stores, a very great 
bank president, deputies, newspaper men 
and nice Italian women who are dressing 
in cotton frocks (and very pretty ones) 
up to their knees, and saving every solde 
they can on the housekeeping, and they 
all said Giolitti was right. The danger 
of revolution, if there had ever been any, 
was over. 

“TI pay taxes until, by God! I ask my- 
self sometimes why I work at all,” a big 
industrial man told me. “But we've 
got to get rid of this war—get it all paid 
off, and get back on our feet again. 
Everybody’s doing it—paying taxes, I 
mean—and on everything. And nobody 
really minds, because we all want to 
get the slate clean.” 

In Florence, one day, I turned the cor- 
ner of the Via Guicciardini and ran into 
my friend, the gentle lady in the black 
dress, with all her little Southern charges 
in tow. I was struck with a sudden 
great remorse, for I had forgotten all 
about her. 

“Madame,” I said rushing up to her, 
“it’s all right! I saw Giolitti and he says 
there isn’t going to be any revolution, or 
anything.” 

“Oh! Did you think there was really 
going to be trouble?” she asked, with a 
patronizing smile. “J never did!” 





vi 
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“Say It with Silver”— (Concluded from page 242) 


visés for the countries he intends to visit 
as possible. It will save much bother 
when he is ready to cross a frontier. But 
often this is not feasible owing to uncer- 
tainty as to the time you expect to enter 
the country or countries in question. And 
in obtaining a visé careful inquiry should 
be made as to the period for which the 
permission is valid. Of course the visé 
can be obtained in any country when you 
are ready to leave for the next and the 
best means of information as to the 
quickest and easiest method to accom- 


less | plish this is the porter of the hotel in 
| which you chance to be stopping. He will 


steer you right and often can take your 
passport and have it done for you—for a 
consideration, of course. But it is worth 
it because standing in a sweltering, im- 
patient line for anywhere from one to five 
hours is nobody’s idea of.a pleasant day's 
entertainment. 

A word as to shopping and I am done. 
In England the tradesmen will not switch 
prices, that is, name a higher figure to 
you because he sees that you are an 
American, even though in England, as 
elsewhere, the Yankee traveler is looked 
upon as a walking gold mine. But you 
do need to watch your change. While 
the majority of London merchants are 
honest, there are certain ones who consider 
short-changing nothing more nor less than 
business sagacity. And it is easy to work 


when the buyer is not familiar with the 
native money. If you are wicked and 
inclined to run counter to the teachings of 
Volstead, look out for short measure in 
your drinks, for all drinks are sold by 
quantity in Europe. 

In France and Belgium prices go up 
when the American heaves in sight and 
short-changing is one of the best things 
they do. To my mind, Brussels is a better 
place in which to shop than Paris. The 
prices are lower for one thing and there is 
not the tax of six francs a day which the 
French government has stupidly imposed 
upon foreigners as a payment for the 
privilege of spending money in the country. 

Many of the German merchants frankly 
admit that they expect you to pay from 
100 to 300 per cent. more for their wares 
because of the exchange rates. But it 
never is wise to submit because there are 
many shops where this method has not 
been adopted or has been abandoned. 
If you want a certain article and the price 
has been raised to the auslander any of the 
page boys about your hotel will make the 
purchase for you. This has been a good 
source of income to Berlin bellhops for a 
long time. The American must buy his 
way through Europe and as he journeys, 
his judgment must tell him where the coin 
can best be applied. 

In conclusion—and wherever you go— 
keep off the subject of who won the war. 


The Boll-Weevil of Baseball —(Continued from page 237) 


conducted would unite to make a deter- 
mined attack upon the pests. Evidently 
the latter have little fear of or respect for 
the various local authorities, but they are 
sufficiently clever to avoid a run-in with 
UncleSam, forthey use the express compa- 
nies and not the mails for their operations. 

The impudent effrontery of the pool 
sellers and some of the purchasers is 
attested by the officials at the various 
league headquarters to which both the 
operators and their victims telephone for 
official information regarding the scoring 
of runs. This has led to a refusal at these 
offices to answer questions or give any 
information over the telephone which 
might have a bearing on the pools and 
none is furnished to persons who come 
directly to the offices unless they are 
known there and have such a connection 
with the sport as to be entitled to the 
information requested. 

In discussing the question of pool 
gambling on baseball President Heydler, 
of the National League, said: ‘‘Person- 
ally, I do not believe that this form of 
gambling will corrupt any of the pro- 
fessional players or injure the diamond 
performances, because the operators have 
things so arranged that they get the 
money no matter which teams win. All 
that they desire is to have the games 
played and runs made. More or fewer 
runs make no difference to them; they 
can’t lose. But I do feel that this form 


of gambling is doing great harm to our 
growing youth, who should be taught to 
look up to and respect sport, and not to 
consider that it can be used by outsiders 
to further the purposes of gambling. We 
have tried to get rid of the pools, but have 
received little assistance. Our investi- 
gations show that 80 per cent. of the 
money paid in is retained by the pro- 
moters, and they have grown so bold 
that their hirelings even sell tickets to 
school children in many places. It is a 
lottery and therefore run contrary to 
law. The pools can be suppressed by 
due process of law, but they are not. 
“We have done much to rid the ball 
parks in the major leagues of the gam- 
blers and the petty bookmakers. Our 
records and those of the courts in the 
various cities in which we have clubs 
prove the frequent arrests which have 
been brought about through the watchful- 
ness of ourdetectives, and knownoffenders 
are being barred at the gates. I believe 
this latter punishment has done much 
to abate the nuisance, particularly in the 
smaller cities, where there is little amuse- 
ment other than baseball in summer. 
The gamblers are becoming shy since 
they know that if detected in betting they 
will not be permitted to enter the parks.” 
Not long ago Commissioner Landis was 
in New York City to attend a flag-raising 
at the Polo Grounds, and on that visit 
(Concluded on page 250) 
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I Believe 
(Concluded from page 244) 


Doctor Fleming read from his notes. 
His face was a curious, ghastly gray, his 
voice harsh with excitement. 

“Hal — says — all — go — my — apart- 
ment—immediate—do—not—fail.” 

There was a babel of talk. ‘‘Hal needs 
us! His own handwriting! He’s in 
trouble. Ill, maybe! That must be it, 
very ill!” 

Then I laughed louder than before and 
stepped into the light. But now they 
were all pressing toward the front door. 
Nobody turned to see me. 

I shouted. “Wait! Look! I’m here!” 

Not one of them looked back. My 
shouts, loud as they were, drowned in the 
flood of their talk. Before I could catch 
them the whole six had run to the street 
where Doctor Fleming’s car stood. They 
all went into the limousine. The door 
was slammed and the car started, leaving 
me running behind. 

As I ran my hardest I shouted aloud, 
“The fools, the fools, the fools.” 

My door stood open when I reached it. 
The six of them stood there, gazing at the 
bed, in a sort of awed silence. 

What a thrill it gave me when I saw a 
human form outlined by the sheets of my 

own bed. 

Doctor Fleming was bending over it. 





At first I could not see the face. 
I heard him say, “He has been dead 
many hours. Must have happened early 
this morning.” 
He drew back a little from that quiet 
clay and I saw the face. 
It was my own face, the face of Hal 
Brownell. 
It was Hal Brownell who was dead. 
The clay men had known by that name 
lay there, white and still. 
Doctor Fleming said it had lain there 
all that day. 
Yet I, who had been Hal Brownell, 
stood among them living, and looked into 
their awed faces, touched their hands, im- 
plored their deaf ears to listen to my 
words. For all I tried I was no more 





DVERTISING will sell anything 
—even dog soap! —and here is a 
thoroughly interesting, up-to-the-min- 
ute story about an advertising campaign 
in which a live-wire young chap started 
on the road to success by literally ‘‘go- 
ing to the dogs.’’ If you like business 
but love romance better, or if you have a 
weakness for romance but feel more at 
home in business, you’ll be equally 
amused with this story. For the ting- 
ling hero sets his humorous lance at the 
worldand winsthe tilt one hundred per 
cent with an honest-to-goodnessadver- 
tising Campaign—one that you could 
put through yourself, provided there 
was a pair of eyes to inspire you like 
those of—but that would be telling! 


By Maurice SwITZER 
Author of 
“LETTERS OF A SELF-MApE FaILure” 


To demonstrate whether advertising will seil 





AA Romance of Brains and Initiative in Business 


TRYING IT ON THE DOG 


cA Bubbling Phosphate on Advertising 


Illustrated by Frank Gopwin. 





Price $1.75 


books, the publishers will, on request, 
send a copy of this novel prepaid on approval to any reader of this magazine. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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Cuticura Soap. 
The Velvet Touch 
For the Skin 


odirean: Outicure Laboratories Dept: 7, Malden, Mass, 











“4 Smart Hotel for Smart People’’ 


Metropolitan in every respect, 
yet homey in its atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Very desirable for women 
traveling alone 
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window curtain; the eddy of dust that 
sifted in from the street. I, who was the 
universe, master of its past and present, 


heir to all its future, was as nothing. 
Then I believed! 
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HOMEWARD 

By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 
The birds are flying South once more 
To Summer, and to You! 

Against the gray of leaden sky, 

And shivering forest low they fly, 

Like fairy ships their course they ply, 
I watch them fade from view. 


And You, whose smile is summer sun, 
Whose voice is June-time’s song, 

If morning to Your window bring 

A weary bird with trailing wing, 

Oh take him in, and bid him sing, 
He bears my heart along! 














Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 


“One of our best 
“One of the best mediums on our 
‘Film Fun pays about 


“My advertising i in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory.” 


And many others—let 


Rate, 50 Cents a Line; $200 a Page 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE Co., 


225 Fifth Ave.. New York 


pullers.” a 
list of fifty publications. 
three to one. 
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Here is a First Mortgage 
Bond Yielding 8% Which 
You Can Buy On Easy 
Partial Payments 


The Miller Partial Payment Plan 
has none of the irksome details and 
burdensome conditions which are 
sometimes found in plans of this 
kind. You can begin with an initial 
payment of $10 or $8. You can send as 
much more as you wish. We allow 

% interest on each payment until 
the bond is paid for. 


Miller Bonds are a safe, tested investment 
security. Some of the security features in- 
clude: A First Mortgage on an income- 
earning building; a First Claim on the 
earnings of the building; Serial Maturities 
of bonds; Monthly Payments by the bor- 
rower to meet interest and principal. 
Let us number you among the thousands 
— to whom we are supplying an ex- 
t investment yielding the high rate 
of 8%—a rate not readily obtainable on this 
class “of investment, with full security. In 
order to obtain full particulars regarding 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds and satisfy 
yourself of their soundness, cut off the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. We will 
promptly send you our booklet, “Selecting 
Your Investments,” which describes these 
bonds in detail. 

Read the Story of Lucy Farrar 
When the schooner ‘Annie Laurie” pounded to 
pieces on the rocks, Lucy Farrar’s Partial Pay- 
ments salvaged the family fortune. This story 
is full of inspiration to would-be savers. Send 
for it, using the coupon printed below. 
ee ee ee 

is. L. MILLER & COMPANY 

l 117 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me your booklet, “Selecting Your Invest- 
ments,”’ also the Story of Lucy Farrar, and de- 
tails of your partial payment plan of investing. 
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G.L.MILLER & : G. 


INCORPORATES 
HURT BUNODING 


“First—the Investor's Welfare” 














The New Way to Save 


"THE new way to save is to buy 
a bond on partial payments, thereby 
making your money earn 7% instead of 3% 


Buy an INVESTORS BOND with 


a first payment as low as $10. Each pay- 
ment earns 7%. Your money is safe because 
INVESTORS BONDS are the same invest- 
ments in which funds of the Madison & Ked- 
zie State Bank, under State and Federal 


supervision, are also placed 


Post yourself on this new plan! 
Write today for booklets No. 1-135 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 

situation in business and financial world. 

Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





42 Broadway New York 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lesiin’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 


No charge is made for this service. 


All communica- 


tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. Address 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesire’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


O a larger extent than is generally 
_ realized the present business dull- 
ness is due to the apathy or the 
unhopefulness of business men them- 
selves. Conditions are admittedly far 
from the best, but they are not so bad as 
to justify pessimism and inertness. Not 
a few producers have been too thoroughly 
daunted by the adverse circumstances and 
have not made proper efforts to improve 
them. In view of the lessened demand 
for their products they have sought 
mainly to decrease expenses rather than 
to increase revenue. 

It is true that there has been a marked 
falling off in that buying activity on 
which the life of business and general 
prosperity depend. But there still exists 
an immense potential buying power in 
this country, which needs only the right 
stimulus to call it into action. Henry 
Ford has lately demonstrated this in a 
signal manner. At one time, owing to 
the setback in the automobile industry, 
the maturing of nearly $60,000,000 of 
obligations and inability to borrow from 
the banks on suitable terms, his vast 
enterprise at Detroit was supposed to be 
on the verge of disaster. But Mr. Ford 
grappled heroically with the situation, in- 
stituted drastic economies, reduced prices 
and pushed his sales so energetically 
that he soon raised the money he needed, 
rehabilitated his business, and his plant 
is now turning out a larger number of 
cars than ever and at a greater total 
profit. Mr. Ford, 
stand alone in this respect. Various other 
establishments—rubber, auto, glove, etc. 

report decided expansion instead of 
lessening of output and sales so far in 
this stagnant year of 1921. There are 
doubtless thousands of instances in vari- 
ous lines in which the methods employed 
by these men to stir up business could be 
made effective. 

For what is the secret of success in such 
unpropitious times? It is redoubled 
energy in bringing wares to the attention 
of the public, in exciting a desire and 
creating a demand for the goods. The 
successful concerns have waged intensive 
selling campaigns. Their traveling rep- 
resentives, instead of being recalled, have 
been urged to put more pep and persis- 
tency into their work and to exercise all 
their skill in gaining customers. 

In addition to keeping up their field 
forces the concerns which defy adversity 


however, does not 


Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


continue to advertise in the newspapers 
and magazines as freely as ever. They 
see that elimination of publicity cannot 
help business in the least, and that in 
fact, nothing can be more hurtful than 
to hide the business candle under a bushel. 
The big department stores in the metrop- 
olis, fully conscious of this, are utilizing 
the pages of the press with all their old- 
time liberality. With more courage, opti- 
mism and exertion hosts of individuals and 
corporations in the United States could be 
transacting more business and making 
the readjustment period shorter and even 
a good payer. Says Thomas A. Edison: 
“I have been through five depressions 
during my business life. They all act 
alike. This latest one acts exactly like 
all the rest. The men who, if business 
fell off 66 per cent., increased their selling 
efforts 75 per cent., managed to pull 
through as if there were no depression 
and the efforts of such men shortened 
the period of depression.” Evidently 
a change in the psychological mood of 
the majority of our business men would 
work wonders of prosperity. 

Herein also lies a suggestion for many 
investors. A courageous and optimistic 
spirit would impel them to grasp the bar- 
gains that are unquestionably being 
offered every day in the stock market. 


ANSWERS TO Inat IRIES 


H., SuevoyGan Fauxs, Wis.: The Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co., during the war and for some time afterwards, 
prospered and was a dividend payer. But it has been 
seriously affected by the depression in the shipping in- 
dustry and has had to pass its dividend. The company’s 
future, of course, depends on whether or not the shipping 
business will revive. 

T., Sr. Lovis, Mo.: Utah Copper had to suspend divi- 
dends because of the falling off in value of copper. Should 
the market for copper become brisk and strong, the price 
of Utah stock would naturally advance. The Brown Shoe 
Co. suffered a deficit in the last fiscal year and had to pass 
its dividend. There is now a better outlook for the shoe 
business. It does not seem advisable to sacrifice Utah 
Copper or Brown Shoe Company. 

fi , Hor Sprines, Ark.: Any trouble between the 
United States and the Santo Domin, q Government is 
not likely to be extended or serious. e United States 
has the situation too well in hand. 3 he Dominican 
administration's 8 per cent. bonds, therefore, while not 
highly conservative and not gilt edged, may be regarded 
as reasonably safe. The Detroit United Railway's new 
issue of 8 per cent. bonds is well secured and attractive. 

B., Weaverty, Mo.: There is great risk in buying 
City ‘of Warsaw Munic ipal bonds. Conditions in Poland 
are extremely bad. The currency is greatly depreciated 
and the economic outlook is dark. 

F., Kent, Onto: Your ‘proposed purchase of $5,000 
of Westinghouse common is approved, but it seems wiser 
to invest your other $5,000 in a divide: od yer, and not 
in additional shares of National Acme. ould the mar- 
ket boom, National Acme would probably recover much, 
if not all, of its loss, but that may be a long time off. 
You could buy 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. bonds, such as 
Investors’ Bonds paying 7 per cent., secured by Chicago 
real estate, or Miller bonds, paying 7 per cent. and 8 per 
cent. and based on first mortages on property in Atlanta 
and Miami, Fla., or you might buy U Aan cific common, 
American Woolen preferred or Bethlehem steel 8 per 
cent. preferred, ste wien | issues. " 

L., New York: It would be safe to buy the Detroit 
Edison Company’s 6 per cent. first and refunding mort- 
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gage gold bonds. They mature in 1940. The company 
does the entire commercial electric lighting and industrial 
power business in Detroit. Net earnings are over twice 
annual interest on mortgage bonds. Quoted recently at 
a price to yield over 7.15 per cent. 

. Boston, Mass.: The Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Inc., serves a population in Brooklyn of nearly 2,000,000, 
Its general mortgage 7 per cent. bonds have a high rating 
and can be prudently invested in by a person of moderate 
means. Quoted lately at a price to yield about 7.15 per 
cent. 

G., Boston, Mass.: Among railroad stocks that have 
investment quality and speculative possibilities are At- 
chison common, Atlantic Coast Line common, Baltimore 
and Ohio preferred, Chicago & North Western common, 
Rock Island 7 per cent. preferred, Colorado and Southern 
first preferred, Illinois Central common, Kansas City 
Southern preferred, New York Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern common, Southern Pacific and Union Pacific common. 
All these are dividend payers. 

H., Newport, R. I.: You could prudently put your 
reserve of $4,000 into U. S. of Brazil 8s, Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada 7s, Libby, McNeill & Libby first 
mortgage 7's, and Standard Oil of California debenture 


J., Ente, Pa.: 8. O. of N. J. preferred, U.S, Steel pre- 
ferred, American Car & Foundry preferred and American 
Locomotive preferred are among high-grade industrial 

sues. 

T., Mount Vernon, N. Y.: Pacific Oil Co. stock is 
a business man’s purchase and not yet an investment. 
Che company has declared one dividend of $1.50, but it 
has not been definitely stated whether that was quarterly, 
semi-annual, or yearly. 

L., Reaprne, Onto: The Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company is among the good ones of its class, and it 
seems to have an assured future. It is a dividend payer 
and is quoted not far from your purchase price. I don’t 
see what you have, at present, to worry over. 

B., Easton, Pa.: One explanation of the recent decline 
in foreign exchange was the lavish sale of marks on behalf 
of the Eicon government to obtain dollars with which 
to make the first payment of the reparation fund. This 
affected the exchange markets all around but probably 
increase in some exports and the offering of a greater 
amount of bills of exchange was also a contributing fac- 
tor. Nobody can know how long it will be before rates 
of exchange will recover. Foreign exchange has not 
been a very profitable investment for Americans. Ger- 
man marks and the currency of the Central European 
states are the least attractive purchases. Francs, pounds 
and the currencies of Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden are the best selections. But there are safer ways 
of investing money, with greater sureness of return. 

D., Cutcaao, Itu.: The business depression has been 
felt by the Quaker Oats Co., which, though still paying 
dividends on preferred, had to pass its July dividend on 
common. The preferred is a good business man’s purchase. 

B., Mevrose, Mass.: rce Arrow, preferred, seems 
to be a long pull speculation, for it is paying no dividends 
and the latest report of the company’s earnings is not 
encouraging, showing a deficit of over $1,400,000 for the 
second quarter of 1921. However, it hardly seems 
advisable to sell your shares at a great loss. Conditions 


we some day — ! 

.» Derrort, Micu.: I would not advise you to buy 
Island Oil. It is too long a pull. It would be better 
to buy something that pays dividends. Packard Motors 
is paying the dividend on preferred but not on common. 
the preferred is a business man’s purchase, the common 
a speculation. Continental Motors is selling at about 


The 
Equipment Issues 


Huge Surpluses 

Low Inventories 

No New Financing 

Big Stock Values 

Business Prospects A-1 

Remarkable Investment 
Completely covered in current issue of our In- 
vestment Survey No. 16. 
Increase your income by buying gilt-edge secur- 
ities approved by banks. Our Partial Payment 
Booklet S-6 tells you how. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE * NEW YORK 
When tn New York you are tnotted to visti our 
Board Room 




















Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading. 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 


Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway 7 - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some oe made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 








half par and it has passed its dividend. Non-dividend 
payers are usually best left alone. Ecomonie conditions 
in Germany are so uncertain that I would not advise you 
at present to make a deposit in a German bank. 

R., Philadelphia, Pa.: For a short-term issue, the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. conv. 8 per cent. secured 
gold notes are inviting. They are aoted hecuet 1, 1921, 
and will be due December 1, 1922. They are convertible 
into prior lien and refunding mortage 7 per cent. gold 
bonds maturing January 1, 1961. The notes are coupon 
in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to princi- 
pal. The company will pay federal income tax up to 2 
per cent. The company owns electric and gas systems 
supplying Cincinnati and adjacent communities. The 
$6,000,000 of notes will be secured by a pledge of $7,500,- 
000 of prior lien and refunding mortgage 7s. Net earn- 
ings for the past fiscal year exceeded 314 times interest 
charges. The company has paid dividends for 68 years. 
The notes were offered at 9934 and interest. 

H., Wasutneton, D. C.: It looks as if you might 
safely invest $10,000 in the City of Burlington, N. C. 
6 per cent. gold bonds. These bonds mature serially 
from June 1, 1923, to June 1, 1936. The net bonded 
debt of the city is less than 414 per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. The bonds are exempt from federal income 
taxes and are coupon in the denomination of $1,000. 
Quoted at prices to yield from 6.3 per cent. to 7.7 per 
cent., according to maturity. 

D., Totepo, Ouro: Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. common 
and Great Northern Iron Ore stock, although in no way 
related to each other, have pursued a very similar market 
course. Their quotations at times have run neck and 
neck. Colorado Fuel common has been paying 3 per 
cent. and Great Northern Ore 4 per cent. Now both of 
them report declines in earnings and have passed divi- 
dends. You had better buy neither at sent, but get 
something that pays a dividend. Allis-Chalmers, quoted 
at about $32 and paying $4 a year, would be better. 


New York, Aug. 13, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, Oregon, the old- 
est financial institution in the Pacific Northwest, and a 
leading authority on the resources and possibilities of 
that region, offers to supply interested parties with data 
concerning Portland and the Pacific Northwest and the 
chances for making money there. The bank deals in 
Northwest securities of a high quality and its bond depart- 
ment will send to any investor on request a list of attract- 
ive offerings. 

Timetested securities based on public utilities serving 
over 500 cities and towns, and noted for their efficient 
management, are offered by H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 
208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 Broadway, New 
York. These companies have 25,000 home shareholders, 
indicating the high favor with which the public regards 
them. For fuller particulars send to Byllesby & Co. for 
Special List-L. 

For twenty months the stock market has been dis- 
counting the effects of deflation and prices are about the 
lowest since 1914. Business conditions now show signs 
of improvement and many observers look for a change 
in the price trend. Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broad- 
way, New York, have issued a circular covering the mar- 
ket situation and pointing out attractive opportunties 
for investors. This circular, LW-60, will be sent fo any 
applicant with the firm’s booklet “Thrift-Savings- 
Investment.” 

Investors Bonds have become popular because of their 
safety, their liberal yield of 7 per cent., and the fact that 
they can be bought on partial payment. They are 
based on valuable income-producing city property, and 
a leading bank puts much money into them. Full details 
are set forth in booklets No. 1-132, furnished by the 
Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie State Bank, 
Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

“How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich” is the title of a 
readable story published by G, L. Miller & Co., Inc., 116 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. It will interest hosts of readers. 
It shows oe Wilkinson doubled his money and doubled 
it again, without having anything to do with speculation. 
Miller & Co. handle real estate bonds paying 8 per cent. 
and obtainable on partial payments. Apply to the com- 
nd for the Wilkinson story and a worth-while booklet, 
“Selecting Your Investments.” 

Those who study the Babson Reports have no need to 
gamble in their stock market transactions. These reports 
are based on fundamental statistics and forecast periodic 
major movements in the market, knowledge of which 
enables the investor to decide when to buy, when to sell, 
and again when to buy. Such knowledge often means 
large profits. The recent Babson Bulletin and a valuable 
booklet, “Getting the Most From Your Money,” may be 

ured by all who ask for Bulletin No. H-23. J o> Rae 
ie r W. Babson, Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Mass. 

Accurate information refarding active and inactive 
securities, and a great aid to success in investment, is 
given through their statistical department by E. L. Witt- 
meyer & Co., Inc., 42 Broadway, New York. Impartial 
advice to investors and traders is printed in the firm’s 
“Fortnightly Review,” which will be sent to any appli- 
cant, together with a booklet describing the company’s 
24-payment plan. Ask for LW-710. 

The railroad situation has improved to such an extent 
that many investers are taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties prevailing among the rails. The best selectives and 
up-to-date analyses of different railroads, as well as of 
industrial, petroleum, and mining companies, are con- 
tained in the “Market Review,” issued by E. M. Fuller 
& Co., members Consolidated Stock Exchange, 50 Broad 
Street, New York. Ask for LW-70 and get a copy of 
the “Review.” 

The “Investment Survey No. 66,” presenting lists of 
dividend-paying railroad issues and attractive specula- 
tive stocks, wil be mailed to any address by Scott & 
Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange Place, New 
York, together with the firm's “Partial Payment Book- 








let S-6," telling how easily to buy gilt-edged securities. 








Is the 
Stock Market 
Now Pointed 
Higher? 


Is this the time to accumu- 
late seasoned stocks in 
preparation for the next 
important upswing? 


We have just prepared a 
comprehensive survey of 
prevailing market condi- 
tions and the prospective 
trend of prices over the 
balance of this year. 


We will gladly send this 
data to anyone interested 
upon request for Bulletin 
LW-64. 
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66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 























Do You Know the Present 
Position of the Company 
in which You Own Stock? 


If you do not, then you should 
secure a copy of our July In- 
vestor’s Handbook, which is uni- 
versally recognized as being the 
best, most complete and useful 
pocket manual of stocks and jf 
bonds published for the informa- 
tion of investors, containing as 
it does vital, up-to-date statis- 
tics covering corporations whose 
securities are listed on the 
country’s various Exchanges. 


Ask for LW-71 


Free upon request 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 








50 Broad St. New York 
Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Newark Boston 


(Direct Private Wires) 


























You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send ro cents for 288- book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 4934 Bogue Bidg.,1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
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The Queen of Clubs—Political—(oncluded from page 231) 


Mrs. Harding telegraphed to Mrs. Liver- 
more as follows: 


I wish you would permit me to extend 
through you my greetings to the members of 
the National Women’s Republican Club on 
the occasion of the opening of their clubhouse. 
I am proud to have been invited to Honorary 
Membership in your organization, which I 
am very sure is going to be a very useful and 
effective instrumentality for the propagation 
of the best ideals of citizenship and_ service. 
I cannot help feeling that the women citizens 
are going to be able to exercise a large and 
useful influence through affiliation with and 
continued interest in the work of established 
party organization. Your organization is a 
great opportunity for the highest usefulness 
and you are pursuing a policy that I am sure 
will enable you to realize a full measure of that 
opportunity. I hope that I may not be too 
long denied the privilege of meeting all of you 
in your clubhouse. 


Thus auspiciously launched upon the 
somewhat treacherous waters of political 
clubdom, the Women’s National Repub- 
lican Club, to change the metaphor 
abruptly, considers ‘itself a very live 
acorn from which a great oak is bound 
to grow. It has already become neces- 
sary for the club to add another floor to 


its facilities and it has renewed its present 
lease for two years more. This time-limit 
is significant, as it no longer is a secret— 
though the announcement is hereby made 
to the public for the first time—that the 
men’s National Republican Club con- 
templates an enlargement of its present 
building in Fortieth street, New York, 
and plans to give not only aid and sym- 
pathy but shelter and neighborly proxi- 
mity to the Republican club-women. 
The details of the project have not yet 
been worked out, but the present entente 
cordiale between the two organizations 
promises to bring about eventually an 
amalgamation that will mark the be- 
ginning of an epoch in the history of 
political clubs. 

The Women’s National Republican 
Club is not strikingly narrow in regard 
to its qualifications for membership. “It 
aims,” it is officially stated, ‘‘to preserve 
the principles of Republicanism; to in- 
terest all citizens in politics; to guard the 
ballot-box, and to promote good govern- 
ment and the interests of the Republican 
party.” A woman, to become a member, 


must believe in the principles of the Re- 
publican party, and “intend generally 
to support its candidates.” 

It is striving to make women good 
Republicans and to that end it has 
established classes in parliamentary law, 
under the direction of Miss Anne Rhodes, 
and is using its clubrooms mornings, 
afternoons and evenings for lectures by 
prominent speakers on topics directly or 
indirectly connected with G. O. P. doc- 
trines. 

It may not seem to the reader of the 
foregoing that there is anything espe- 
cially dramatic in this brief account of 
the inception and early progress of the 
Women’s National Republican Club. 
But if he will weigh carefully, and with 
his imagination working smoothly, the 
facts, figures and prophecies above given, 
he will be forced to realize that the organi- 
zation founded by Mrs. Livermore opens 
the door to a new era in the history of 
democratic government, the shadowy 
outlines of which give to our political 
future a mystery and fascination that 
both tantalize and allure. 


Learning How to Say “Do This” — (Concluded from page 233) 


Most of the scholars are youngsters. 
Men from sixteen to thirty-five are eligi- 
ble but the average age of those attend- 
ing at Plattsburg this year is seventeen. 

This year upwards of ten thousand 
young men are getting the benefit of the 
training in the Red Camps. It is the 
hope and plan of the War Department 
that when all the classes of camps are 
established, possibly next year and proba- 
bly not until 1923, there will be room 
for 100,000 each year. If there is room 
for 100,000 there is no doubt that the 
room will be filled. The Red Camp 
offices this year received upwards of 
90,000 inquiries from men desirous of 
taking some sort of military training. 

The White Camps, when established, 
will be for the training of those who have 
had some military experience. They will 
be, in effect, schools for the production of 
competent non-commissioned officers. 


The graduates from the Blue Camps will 
be eligible for commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

With the graduates from these camps 
it is hoped to recreate and maintain fairly 
well fleshed skeletons of the old National 
Army organizations as an organized re- 
serve supplemental to the regular army 
and the National Guard. The official 
framework of these divisions of glorious 
memory is already being established. In 
New York, for example, Col. John J. 
Bradley has been appointed Chief of 
Staff of the 77th Division. Former 
officers of the division will be assigned by 
him to appropriate commands and will 
begin the work of recruiting their outfits. 
Men from the Red, White and Blue 
training camps will be available for ser- 
vice in such organizations if they desire 
to enlist for three years in the organized 
reserves. It is planned to have each of 


the three divisions in each corps area drill, 
as a division in the field, for fifteen days 
every three years. In the meantime offi- 
cers of companies and battalions are 
authorized to give lectures and hold such 
drills as they see fit and are able to ar- 
range for. 

The Civilian Tr.ining Camp is a pretty 
fair bargain between Uncle Sam and his 
nephew. It approximates a 50-50 deal. 
The course is just long enough and just 
hard enough to serve as a splendid tonic 
to the civilian who takes it; to send him 
back to his job with his head up and am- 
bition astir. The course also is just long 
enough and hard enough to save Uncle 
Sam the trouble of providing a prelimi- 
nary training course at an awkward 
moment when the war clouds are rolling 
up ‘from the horizon and both teachers 
and pupils are needed at once for 
action. 


The Boll-Weevil of Baseball— (Concluded from page 246) 


he made an address to forty-three judges, 
upon whom he impressed the necessity 
of keeping the national pastime clean, 
particularly because of its influence on 
American youth, and urged that they 
deal vigorously with any offenders 
against the laws enacted to keep this 
particular game above suspicion. 

_Ban Johnson, head of the American 
League, has been fighting the gamblers 
for years, and under his vigorous leader- 
ship the parks of his circuit have been 
almost cleared of the pests. 

M. H. Sexton, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Base- 


ball Leagues, which embraces the minor 
organizations, algo is conducting a fight 
against the pool gamblers. 

That the gamblers fixed on baseball 
as their prey way back in the days when 
the sport still was in swaddling clothes is 
proven by the musty records of the games 
played ‘‘befo’ the wah.” In his pub- 
lished account of a contest in 1858, be- 
tween teams representing New York and 
Brooklyn, played at a Long Island re- 
sort known as the Fashion Race Course, 
Henry Chadwick, afterward known as 
the “father of baseball,” said: “Two 
Brooklyn cranks had a wager of $100 a 





side on John Holden’s making a home 
run. One was an Atlantic rooter, the 
other an Excelsior fan. In this game I 
noticed that when Holden went to bat 
he was very particular in selecting his 
bat. It appears that the man who had 
bet on him went to him and told him 
that he would give him $25 of his bet 
if he made the hit; so Jack was very anx- 
ious. Matty O’Brien was pitching, and 
Jack, after waiting for a good ball, got 
one to suit him, and sent it flying over 
Harry Wright’s head at right center and 
made the round of the bases before the 
ball was returned, thus winning the $25.” 
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Wise Man Says: 


“Some workers never learn 

but others get the point— 
youll have money when 
you need it if you save 
some every week.” 


The man who worried least when the factory 
closed and the “No Help Wanted” signs were 
posted was the man with a savings fund. That 
man knows the importance of saving part of each 
week’s pay. 


Look ahead. Save regularly. See that a Govern- 
ment Savings Association is formed in your es- 
tablishment to make it easier for you to invest in 
Uncle Sam’s 


Treasury Savings 
Securities 


The Government Loan Organization and your 
employer will help you form such an Association. 


Treasury Savings Securities are on sale at Banks 


and Post Offices. 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York City 
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VERY MAN who works or plays 
outdoors should have this book 





: “Per tad 
| a we ¥ man whe - 
~ ” 


It tells the story of the Collins Coat—something new and 
better in the sweater line. The Collins Coat is tailored to fit 
the body, 100% pure-wool fabric, double-knitted from two fine 
yarns. Made up in four distinctive styles ranging in price 


from $5.25 to $7.50: seven beautiful Heather colors. Send 


for the book which tells the story. 


W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. COMPANY 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MILLS: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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